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“They’re terrific for my money...and yours!” iis onaser. 
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‘When your cargo is a lot of other people's money, tire trouble can mean bad 
business. We're really sold on Atlas tires for trouble-free performance. Experience has 
proved they can take the extra weight and daily punishment an armored truck gets. 
















“Each of our trucks operates up to 25,000 “Being on schedule is important. Since we've 
miles a-year on sizzling hot city street been using Atlas our pickups and deliveries 
in constant stop and go service have been ‘right on the dot.’ 


} 


The way Atlas tires have performed on the job sold me My Atlas dealer showed me a few « r 
on Atlas for my own car. I know they're dependable sons why Atlas delivers more for the money. 
: . ‘ _ os Vow is the time » trade vour present tire 
and give good mileage, even when the going is rough These features pay off in safe operation : is the time to trade your present tir 


for new, dependable Atlas Tires. Every Atlas 
; 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY IMPERIAL ESSO DEALERS IN CANADA Tire is fully guaranteed in writing by 


° Imperial Oil mited 
No Greater Service tnrvwhere perial Oil Limited 








One Sood reason 
for saving...lMOW / 


A holiday trip, a visit to distant relatives... perhaps that is what you 
would enjoy most “if you only had the money”. Or perhaps you are / 
looking ahead to something else entirely. Whatever your goal may be, 
your plans should include setting up a special-purpose 


savings account at the Royal Bank ... now. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

















EDITORIAL, 


STANDARDS OF LIVING AND STANDARDS OF LIFE 


A Guest Editorial 


LONDON 
XFORD Street, which runs 
Marble Arch Oxford 


normally one of the world's 


between 
and Circus, 1s 
busiest 
During the 


choked so tight with traffic that 





streets Coronation period 
it was an artery 
nothing moved Everything crawled, inch by 


inch In addition to routine traffic there were 


hundreds of private automobiles. A minimt m of 
thirty thousand sightseeing buses toured Oxford 
Street's Coronation route 
ind St. Catherine 
rush hour and 

On an Oxford Street 
1a woman with a strong Lancashire accent 
isked, folk, 

} 


vhether lfridge’s depart 


Put together Yonge 
Streets and Fifth Avenue at 
idea of the tie-up 


that 


you have some 


Ina | 


bus during 


Tye Tilo 
! 
in the timorous manner of country 


} 


the bus stopped at Se 


ment store 


The bus conductor stopped collecting fares and 
said, ‘‘Indeed, madam If you get off at the 
next stop you'll find yourself just across the 
treet from Selfridge’s.’’ 


ashire fiddled nervously 


The 


ith her 


woman from Lanc 


purse 
‘What is it you're to buy at Sel- 


intending 


ridge’s?’’ the conductor asked 

“Well children’s clothes. Things like that, 
the woman said 

When the bus finally stopped at Duke Street 


the conductor said, ‘‘Here we are, madam this 


s your stop.”’ He helped her off the bus, guided 
ier along the sidewalk a few paces, then pointed 
ut a side entrance of the huge department store. 
that said, 
Now 
be smack in 
And 


If you go through entrance,’ he 
you'll find the lifts just to your right 





go up to the third floor and you’l! 
the middle of the children’s department 
mind how you cross the street !”’ 

Then he hopped on his bus and signaled the 
iriver to move on 
To a North American accustomed to the swirl 


f our 


ind sweat and ill-tempered impatience « 
rush hours this little street vignette was a perfect 
example of existence in a country which, if it 
acks the 


enjoys the highest standard of /ife in the world. 


highest standard of living, certainly 











by Lionel Shapiro 


There is no headlong pursuit, no shouldering to 
the There is, 


and an 


one side of the slow and timid 


instead, courtesy and patience abiding 


instinct to help the next person. Life may, be 
slower but it is so much wiser and pleasanter 
Anyone who has lived in London (or in any 


other part of Britain) for any length of time 
} 


will not be particularly warmed by this little 
incident In the 


streets of the Old Country the heavy traffi 


It is normal procedure narrow 
loes 
not exact a toll of frayed nerves and bad humor 


No Motorists 


don’t curse out one Life moves on but 


horns constantly blast the air 
another 
not at the sacrifice of patience and a me: 
kindliness. 

We North Americans like to poke fun at the 
British 


proht 


inclination to ‘queue up.”’ We could 


greatly by acquiring a measure 
habit and the spirit that motivates it. We would 
] } 


better mood. 


reach home a little 


We would live 


standard of living that 


but in 


late! 


longer. And we would, perhaps, 


add to our intangible 
standard of life which finds its highest 
Old Country 


This intangible thing has a significance far 


forn 


1in the 


f traffic courtesy, far more 
The 
uch 


reflection of a 


wider than a question 


important than miniscule acts of kindness 
that 
the 


deeply -founded wisdom about man’s relationship 


tolerance makes life in Britain so m 


easier on nerves is merely a 


to man. British diplomacy never shines brighter 
s 


than in an edgy and explosive world. That same 
tolerance is the essence of difference between a 
around a conference table and a 


settlement on the battlefield. 
Unlike Britain, we are young and vigorous and 
We But 
1 


time, the philosophers tell us, is wiser than any 


settlement 


rich also like to think we are wis¢ 


of us. And the Old Country has lived with time 
and has learned from it, and in this respect at 
least is far richer than we are. The bus con- 


ductor on Oxford Street have put it 


that way, but the man who is too much in a hurry 


mightn't 


to get to Marble Arch will probably never get 
to Utopia. 





’ only a wild surmise on our 
IN THE EDITORS CONFIDENCE part Michael Sheldon, who 
|] NLESS the camera lies, we Ont., Just as deeply absorbed wrote the very amusing snort 
have recently been pre- n hers. We have a distinct story, The Two Millionth Cus- 
ented with evidence that the feeling that both are interested tomer of the Bank of Lower 
eadership of Maclean's spans in Beverley Baxter, but that’s Canada, on page 18, lives in 
a period of 102 vears. Montreal and is a gradu- 
Within the space of a few ate of the banking busi- 
lays we received photo- ness Alan Phillips, who 
raphs from two differe writes about Jasper (the 
ent reader attesting to park) « page 16 a 
hi fact One hows forme emplovee of the 
Gregg Mill aged two, of National Film B« d nd 
Almonte, Ont., deeply therefore an ex-colleague 
absorbed in his copy of of James Simpkins, creato 
the magazine; the other of Jaspel (the bear). 
hows Mrs. Susan Smi ; 30th are currently living 
aged 104, of Wallaceburg, Gregg Mills, aged 2. Mrs. Susan Smith, aged 104.1n Ottawa. : 
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Are you using long distance telephone to full 
advantage in your business? Phoning to thank 
a customer for his order .. . phoning ahead 
to arrange for appointments . . . expediting 
shipments and following through on delivery .. . 
these are just a few of the many ways long distance 
telephone can increase your efficiency and earnings. 
And long distance costs less than you think ! 
(As little as $3.95 Halifax to Vancouver). 
Use it often! 
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United to Serve Canada 


MARITIME TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE NEW BRUNSWICK TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
MANITOBA TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES 

ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES 

BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE — 1227 2 
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UISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
REMOVES UP TO 98% 2 2 2 15 on 


ONDON IS itself again. Both the stands and the standards have 
disappeared, traffic is actually moving, the police have gone back to 








| task of hunting the criminal, parliament has risen for 


4 heir normal 
the long vacation and the Coronation belongs to history 
y ‘eS We still talk about those days of glory and almost unbroken rain 
- but normal life is reasserting itself. Yet there is one subject that stu 
divides friends and families. I refer to the gala Coronation production 
(;loriana, performed it Covent Garden 


of Benjamin Britten's opera, 


before the Queen and one of the most brilliant aud 


ences ever assen rie 


London. 


Music has charms to soothe the savage breast but the music o! 

Gloriana and the row that followed has made more breasts savage thar 

inything which has happened ora long time Kven the porters in the 

6 Covent Garden vegetable market will put down their baskets and argue 
shout it 








Almost as soon as Elizabeth had become Queen ind with n 
months betore the Coronation, there was a suggestion that Ber n 
Britten. the most import t of our young composers, should oO 
missioned to write a Co tion opera The Arts Council, financed 
\ ‘ re : the state vould bear tt t and the whole th ng would be a giorio 
climax to th olden d nd s dedicated .to th crow vy 0 , 
' There was no question of consulting such veterans as Sir I homa 
Beecham who ruled Covent Garden in the old days Nor would S 
( ¢ ( n et S| . fe ts over a Malcolm Sargent or Sir John Barbirolli be asked to help For a young 
queen there must be a young composer, and certainly Benjamin Britt 
WEN vs y entil cs t I or Tests cd had claims that made _ hin in 
, one time esre , ‘ imost automatic choice 
His first opera, Peter Grimes, 
ht alter ever Ca [his published evidence had heen played in almost every 
n a La Poe of Listerine To es : yreat opera house in the ‘world. 
His second opera, The Rape ol 
j j iP) i 
/ nel | ddlly reduced a j lure Lucrece, had won plaudits in many 
: lands, and his third etfort, Billy 
Budd, roused enthusiasm as well 
() aT P on | re she proot of this is controversy but marked him as 
a significant figure in the world of 
penor ant 1d-Dreat t ecay-Dacteria action music. 
And who is Mr. Britten’ His s 
FS Rene Fen) EMER we eci _ ecay intelligently, father was a dentist in a seaside * 
; erine Toot iste for clean cht ealthy town Unquestionably the sea 
stirred the creative impulse in the 
vs oo 3 OF FONE lastine, pleas reath. boy and he would ilk for miles 
to enjoy the mystery, the cruelty, Britten (left) and Pears with the 
the beauty and the relentiessness dizarre Opera that shook London 


of the restless waste of waters. 


He Was a snv boy with no love of games ind ittie giit of cor 
panionship. His friends were few but his mind was peopled with strange 
sounds and vivid imaginings. So when he wrote his first opera 


small wonder that he chose the setting of a seaside town in the ninetee nt} 


ples OF women and a sullen lonely fishern 


century, with chattering magy I 





who returned one day in his boat to report that his boy assista ha 


een drowned. Every hand was against the sailor and every tongue 








lashed him like a whi: He would sit alone by the sea while the 
orchestra played strange haunting chords as if the dead boy was « ng 
him to destruction 
That was eight years ago and I still remember the thrill and exas 
weration of the first performance. When the villagers shrieked at Peter 
(;rimes the noise and the brutality of the music were almost unbearable 
The theme was crue the setting was crue! ind the music was cruelest 
of all Was Britten icomposer without a heart or soul Had he no sense 
of beauty or melody Thuen there would come those haunting chords 
of the patient revengetu ea and we knew that we were in the presence 
of great ability which might develop into genius 
Britten hated the limel and had no love of London soci 
Instead he looked like i tall, shy but opinionated schoolboy Not 
unnaturally he became the idol of the young extremists In a forms 
irt Here was the new man to lead the cubists, the surrealists, the 
modernists, the rebels, the emancipated school which proclaimed the 
Lambert Pharmacal Company (Canada) Ltd., Toronto made in 4Q arrogant pt ilosophy that the highest form of truth was ugliness 
! His closest friend was Peter Pears, a Continued or 











look what you can do with 


SYLVAPLY °*::;;" PLYWOOD 





... thousands are “doing-it-themselves” with 





Sylvaply! It’s “caught on” from coast to coast in 


Canada because everyone wants to try this exciting and profitable spare-time way to make home 


improvements. And, what 


others can do, vou can do, too! 


ZEeEeSEs 
CR ed 








YOU’!ll HAVE FUN making smart outdoor furni- 
ture with durable, easily-worked Sylvaply. Free 
plan for this table and bench set at your lumber 
dealer's . . Get it .. and get started! 


WHAT A BLESSING 


ers like these. 
built-ins with Sylvapls 


space and convenience in a bank of built-in draw- 


you'll find the extra storage YOU CAN USE your spare time “constructively’ 
making many fine pieces of living room furniture 

All yours when vou make your own or working out ideas you see in your favourite 
magazines. It’s easy for any average handyman 





NOW .. YOU CAN REMODEL an older home 


for extra living space. You needn't be an expert 
You'll have fun while vou do it with Sylvaply . . 
so easy to handle, easy to nail and saw. 


wren), 
a ” BS \s 
’ * i ; h * 


i dazzling 
hi 


ind inexpensivels 
How -to-do-it's” 


bree 





“Do-it-yourself” with 


SYLVAPLY 


ny 
ei 
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Q 
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Serving Lumber Dealers fron 


MACMILLAN & BLOEDEL LTD. 
VANCOUVER CALGARY EDMONTON WINNIPEG LONDON 
WINDSOR TORONTO MONTREAL QUEBEC CITY 
7 A MA ~ . 


YOU CAN TRANSFORM «4 


guest room, rit 





dull basement into You CAN EASILY ENLARGE your home b 

impus room or den easily turning the space ong to Waste in sour atti 
remodellir sith Ssivaply into attractive rooms, with Svivaply and the Free 
it your Syivaply dealer How -to-do-it's sour Syivaply dealer has for you 


big, lightweight and strong, the 4 by 8 foot panels 
of Sylvaply Douglas Fir plywood are more fun 
than work for building, remodelling or making 
furniture. They’re just right for the “week-end 
carpenter” using the simplest household tools. 
Because of Sylvaply’s tough, cross-ply construc- 
tion, you can nail as close to the edge as vou wish. 
Sylvaply will not split, crack, break or chip. 
(nd, Sylvaply’s immense strength and durability 
makes every job vou do a permanent improvement. 


= 





na 
, aul 
| It’s FUN and only { — a few simple tools needed | 
| Count on your lumber dealer for help and advice. He'll be glad to guide ' 
you in making your plans and estimating the material you'll need 
| and don't forget those handy, easily followed Sylvaply Free How-To | 
| Do-It's he has for vou. See him soon and get started j 








BLAIR FRASER 
SACKSTAGE 


at Ottawa 














When Bribery Was Smart 








AVE YOU ever wondered why Party and The Welfare State 
one parliamentary speech 1s so year 
much like another? I got a clue As a labor-saving device the I 
to the answer when, one morning in versity Debaters Annual ranks w 
the dog days of midsummer, I drop the electric dishwasher and 
ped in to gaze around at the empty garbage disposal unit. Its only dr 
shelves of the Parliamentary Library back is the one I mentioned at t} 
The library is being taken apart outset the material it supplies is t} 
ind put together again to make it same for all speakers. However 
fireproot More than half of its mil can’t have everything 
lion volumes are stacked in five floors 
of the Supreme Court Building. The SPEECHES may remain the 
rest are in packing cases in the rat but at least elections have change 
infested old mill which until lately Politicians and voters, recover 
housed the Dominion Bureau of from the campaign that ended A 
Statistics 10, can both he yratetul 
All that is left on Parliament Hill In 1867, the voting in the 
is a reference library of fifteen thou general election in the new Don 
sand volumes comprising the books of Canada sted not o day | 
which members of parliament need VEECKS bout is iony is the 
most and take out most often Most campaign lasts now Profes 
of them, of course, are the serried Norman Ward of the Univers 
ranks of Hansard and the Revised Saskatchewan in his excellent bos 
° “ Statutes But I was fascinated to Ihe Canadian House of Commo 
. discover, in one still-uncleared alcove recalls that Sir John A. Macdona 
Is this a several shelves of aids to parliamen ind his Conservatives mapped o 
tary speechmaking in election strategy of ‘“‘picking 
Fifty volumes, for example, con soft spots first, and working their 
\ tain the speeches made hefore the cautiously to the hard ones 
Empire Club of Toronto ever since In that election each prov 
1903 Speeches to the ‘Toronto followed the electoral law it had | 
Canadian Club are preserved back to before Confederation, and only No 
, 1912 Sut perhaps the most useful Scotia had required simultaneo 
of all to parliamentary debaters are voting. In the other three provin 
the twenty-five or thirty volumes of the election moved from riding 
Wrestling with estate problems and technical terms the University Debaters \nnual riding as the tuthorities might decid 
his valuable handbook contains a In Quebec and Ontario, moreov 
will be an ordeal for your executor if he has never summary of all the debating imong each election day’’ was fort yv-« 
managed an estate before. i group of American colleges since hours long and the law required tl 
‘ — ‘ 1923. There, in a convenient capsule, the total vote be added up ind p 
In naming a friend or your partner the executor of nis cue Riel Heaths thie eiemtinn anil i ie ia cae ae ie ae 
your estate, vou are doing him a doubtful honour. the negative case on every public voting. Thus it was possible, at 
Besides being unfamiliar with his duties as executor question of the past thirty years time, for the trailing party to know 
from Unemployment Insurance and _ precisely how many votes it had 
he may not even have the time to look after vour estate. Che Legal Status of Strikes, in 1923, — pick up the next day in order to w 
National Trust is available at all times to attend up to QOutlawing the Communist When the Continued on page ¢ 


to the management of your estate. There will be no 





confusion, no costly delays in following the instruc- 
tions that you have left for the disposition of vour estate. 


We will be glad to discuss fully your estate problems 


—with no obligation on your part. 


FREEUOLD: a form of tenure of 


real property. 


National 


Trust 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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upholstery Beauly Stars! 
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Coheed &- Cekrnadn. 


of Canada, Limited 


Head Office and Mills, Farnham, Quebec 


Canada’s Largest Weavers of Fine Upholstery Fabrics 
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To learn means to “fix in the mind.” If we wanted to So sensitive is this Plathenium tip of the Parker “51” | Pa r “31° Pens are avaitlabl 
make a pun (heaven forbid!) we might say that the Pen that after only a very few hours of use it “wears gula ’ the slimmer. shortes ” p 
Parker “51” Pen has a real “head” for words. in” to your kind of writing. Polishes itself in use to t § 4). Pa t ) P 
For you see, the working head of this remarkable a supreme smoothness and then stays that way for ‘a Pen ( led. I to, Canada 

pen does “learn” and remember the way you write. decades and decades. 
It remembers the way you slant your letters, the pressure Result—an effortless, soundless movement across PARKER PENS cost no more in Canada 
you use on paper and whether you write backhand, fore- paper because this pen is writing your way. It has ad- 
hand, left-handed or right-handed... if you write a justed itself perfectly to every curve, twist or manner- Precious Plathenium in 
“tine Italian hand” or a broad British one, ism of your writing. the form of a tiny pellet is 

- 7 fused to the 14K i nip 

Hold the point of a Parker “S1"" Pen up before your Your Parker Pen dealer will demonstrate other rea- = we tng a rg ae 
eve and you'll see the secret. There’s a tiny round sons Why Parker “SI” is the world’s most-wanted pen. ameter of pe et fora “ 
pellet fused to the tip of the 14K gold nib. It's made of Its Aero-metric Ink System gives instant starting. The sakes "800 of them to tip 
an exclusive combination of two rare and costly metals, clean, easy filling lasts for nine hours of writing. And ate : dh vl agli es 
Ruthenium and Platinum, This we call Plathenium. No of course, its slim, modern beauty, so many decades — that “think | com- 
wie 10 make tie j l/lé 

other pen has this unique all-precious-metal point. ahead in design, ts the pride of every 51°" Pen owner. craftsman-produced pen 





See the new, improved Parker “51” now at your pen dealer’s! 
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Blair Fraser keeps a rendezvous with 


Vacleanw’s Ottawa editor meets the Russian 
Embassy clerk who broke a spy ring and has 
since hidden out under assumed names that 
only the ROMP knows. While keeping one jump 
ahead of Kremlin vengeance he has written a 


novel that may bolster his sagging fortunes 


OT MORE than a dozen people know where book and survive No one else h yet escaped who as they were told 

Igor Gouzenko lives, or under what name, and has had the essary ra | e book is Dadd ind Mun , 

I am not one of them Neither are his pub is successful as Gouzenko’s pu hers hope he will We lon’t like our old 
lishers, J M Dent and Sons Canada Ltd ot swing mt mnot her rt | co ter ther 
Toronto To communicate with Gouzenko they caree! Kigt il ( { cure Kach of G enko | } 
write in care of the Roy il Canadian Mounted little cipher er > no ti | t reat care He ! 
Police, Ottawa, who deliver his mail to him by with } vife ina small flat Ottawa. Seve vear country of origin to expla , 
courter vo he \ i i é ! f sed i Ir ach ri ha ‘ 

K ver nce Sept. 1945, when the the Russia he R in espionage syste Six years ¢ ew } few immigra } ( , 
ipher clerk laid before the R¢ MP a hundred a | rich, having got a sma fortune tor pu catior ind nome it all to the fists r ( 
nine secret Soviet aocuments which exposed hin right to a ghos vrittet! OF that bore his ve He rece ed ) il 
Communist spy ring in Canada, Gouzenko | ‘ ‘ | ww he is p nd assport rt} f } 
n hiding is he will be tor the rest of his [ite Ihe t he mall fort ‘ vd cle more tt half spent wife ind children 
Soviet secret pol e hay i mre I ind Rut the Soviet secret police have ot torgottet piogr aphy whict ! \ ! 
iving has so grievously affronted them a Igor hin Ivor Gouzenko, who broke out of prisontiike correspond with Couzenk« 
(,0uzenNKO tence m the R issian toreig Serr ce to become i iptit ides and general fuat 
They don’t know it. but he is:about to affront citizen of a free country free Chose who know they are eet vy Ivor ¢ ‘ 

them again, this time by exposing not what the is his fe dian « ire ot, of course, told any of his new name \\ 
Kremlin:is trying to do in this country but what it 1 He has ed in six different dwe gs during they are introduced to hin is I was i I's 
actually doing it home (;ouzenko has written a the eight years under at least two faise names His i few weeks ago, they meet a Mr. Brow 
three-hundred-thousand-word novel of life inside own children do not know their real name and Mr. Brown was waiting for u it the | 
Soviet Russia. It is probably the only creative work probably never w Because of the children he C. J. Eustace of the Dent publishing firm, but | 
extant which tells what the USSR ts like to its own cannot now char ! i iva The e te lidn't ow tha hen | M iy 
citizens No one inside Russia could write such a and eight, too old t Va h Eustace I ( 


ON: reward to Gouzenko 
for revealing the atom- 


bomb spy ring was Can- 


adian Citizenship No. 36.- 
OOO. At right: first pie- y" 
alent pa yr ho sade wemapata ; 
home silage 6s 7m elle tures of Gouzenko’s secret ¥ 
ao totem wy wher 7 hate heicwmle etn nbn oonee 
Aan : ‘ 0p Me Sevtehong of 4 “ P 
a | ae. aaa oe hobby — a portrait of if 
RCMP Insp. Herbert Span- au 





ton and a water color of an 


ornate Russian building. 
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WHY CAN’T ENGLISH AND AMERICANS GET ON... 


10 


their 





and dislike each other 


By BRUCE HUTCHISON 


Drawings by PETER WHALLEY 


ONDON 





ROBABLY the most mport int 1 certal y Ul most er? 
fact in the free world today is not Russia’s strength, Kurope 
ness nor anything that can be measured in statistics 

It is the dry rot in intangible process within the minds 


nameless millions steadily undermining the friendship of the old 


world and the new, on which the fate of both must hang 


Among Europeans this phenomenon is called anti-Americanism, among 
Americans gross ingratitude. It is much more complicated than simple pre 
judice. It is, in fact, a kind of psychic disease which, unless cured, could 
some day prove mortal, thereby confirming the prognosis of that dist inguishe 
political physician, the late Joseph Stalin 

In Europe and especially in Britain the quiet but bitter resentm«e 
against American policies and, worse, against American people, is so det 
and has grown so fast of late that statesmen hardly dare to discuss it in pt 
lic and try to mask it with speeches and postures. 

This well-meaning conspiracy of concealment clearly is failing Among 


the little people who in the end will decide everything, the United States 
moral leadership of the free world, the only kind of leadership that can pos 
sibly succeed, is in danger of collapse at its beginning 


ght major 


In seven thousand miles of travel by automobile through the ei 
nations of Western Europe I heard over and over the same dismal recital 
the Americans are ill-mannered and blundering children, their civilization is 
a combination of wealth, corruption, Coca-Cola and Senator McCarthy, their 
government is probably leading the world to war. I met only one man, an 
English politician too eminent to be identified, who had a word of gratitude 
to say for the United States. 

“The Americans,”’ said he, ‘“‘saved us from Germany in two wars I’m 
convinced they will save us from Russia by preventing a third. And mear 
while they have saved us from bankruptcy.”’ 

Europe, blind in its ingratitude, has yet to grasp that simple truth. And 
the Americans in their misjudgment of ail foreigners have yet to grasp the 
first facts of Europe’s life. 

The relations between the British and American peoples are, of course, 
the crux of the problem as they must be the foundation of peace. Those rela 
tions are deteriorating because they are approached on the primary illusion 
that the two peoples are spiritually alike, compatible by nature and brothers 
under the skin. Actually, their superficial resemblance is the chief cause of 
their incompatibility because it raises false expectations, ending in irritation 
and resentment. 

‘‘Most of our troubles with the Americans,” said a wise old don at Cam- 
bridge, ‘‘stem from the awful barrier of a common language. Since they speak 
the same language the British and Americans expect each other to be the 
same sort of people. When they turn out to be utterly different both are 
disappointed and angered, as if the other fellow had somehow let them down 
An Englishman isn’t disturbed when a Frenchman eats snails or keeps a 
mistress. That is the French way. But when the American chews gum, 


dresses oddly, uses a queer accent or starts a fight in a pub we find it inexcus 
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ible because it isn’t British. And the Americans feel the same way about us 





When the average American talks about Britain he is thinking of an : ; 
imaginary land and people that never existed and never will. When the Mira 3 BS Cae is ‘ ; é 
Briton thinks about the United States he usually pictures a revolting travesty i “ 
provided by the criminal cunning of the American movie makers, by Senator 
McCarthy (who has done more harm to trans-Atlantic friendship than any- 
one since George III) and by Britain’s shoddy mass-circulation press, which 
ignores American life to lavish its space on the adulteries of Hollywood, the 
witch hunts of Congress and the night life of New York. Anglia where English and Americans were stationed together. The Ameri 
In all this tragedy of errors the Canadian occupies a special position cans, he explained, were poor types when drunk But, | asked, what were 
privileged but often uncomfortable Both sides will talk to him as they will they like when sober In his « risp English style he said he didn’t know he 
never talk to each other. The Englishman usually supposes that the Can cause he had never seen them, off duty, in that condition 
idian is either an exiled Englishman ora rather superior American not beyond Now, this was a palpable lie, a lie so often repeated as to become a joke 
saving. The American regards the Canadian as just another North American 1 myth, an outrage 
irtificially separated from God’s Country by a rather absurd line on a map he wife of an English officer in Berlin told me, and undoubtedly believed 


Neither of our friends, while admiring our economic progress, has begun that the American occupation forces had bought up for a song from hungry 


to understand the paramount fact of Canadian life that we too are a sepa Germans all the best art treasures and household furniture in the city 


rate breed and growing more distinct, more Canadian, every day \ chauffeur in Bonn, a German major captured in North Africa and 
It is thus amazing and embarrassing to a Canadian when the Englishman imprisoned in Kansas, told me that the Americans were good people who had 

suddenly removes his armor, relaxes the stiff upper lip and confesses his treated him ‘‘correctly But he intends to emigrate to Canada for lately he 

horror of Americans, or the American takes down his hair and admits that had been hearing terrible things about the United States. He is not likely to 

the English simply baffle him hear anything else in Europe Continued on page 2t 
These troubles have three current points of friction The American’s 


total inability to understand foreigners and his careless manners once he 
leaves his own country; Europe’s painful adjustment to a secondary role in 
world power, and Europe’s fear that American power will be misused, at best 
by stupidity, at worst by malice. 


American manners, the least significant factor in this equation of discord, 
loom largest in the mind of the ordinary European. Quite wrongly, he judges 
American civilization by its manners, or rather he judges a nation of one 
hundred and fifty million people by the behavior of a handful. He cannot 
penetrate the brassy facade of fictional American life to see the hard-working, 
hospitable and great-hearted people of America 

The habits of American soldiery in Europe are as familiar as they are 
exaggerated the oldest story of war, conquest and occupation You can 
guess the dimensions of this problem when you find the sleepy old town of 
Heidelberg, the haunt of Goethe and the Student Prince, so jammed with 
American army trucks and generals’ limousines that at 6 p.m. the traffic 
halted dead for fifteen minutes at a time and I drove seven blocks in a full 
hour Here Was a MASSIVE physical friction and beneath it a much deeper 


friction in the minds of the conquerors and the conquered 


r In a wine garden beside Goethe’s river a former captain of artillery told 
me that the British Army was brave and always “‘correct”’’ ‘his highest 
s idjective of praise), and the Americans, though fearless, knew nothing of 
I discipline. Unbuttoning his collar, laying his feet on the table and hoisting 
i 1 bottle to his lips, he gave an admiring crowd an imitation of an Americat 
( soldier in the presence ot a general Hi, general, now s the boy In the 
German Army, said the former Nazi, a soldier would not be shot for such a 
n offense. He would be sent to a lunatic asylum as obviously insane 
: The Americans are children.”’ I heard that phrase in eight countrie 
ind more towns than I can remember But in time,” added a genial 
d toman professor, “they will grow up and learn. They will learn how to live, 
e how to enjoy themselves instead of dying of a cardiac condition at fifty 


They'll learn that there’s more in living than money 


This, mind you, from the citizen of a country which has not yet learne 


’ to live on its own resources, which could hardly survive without the money 

n of those h ard-working adolescents, the taxpayers of the United States 

‘Ss Yes ind as the professor and I chatted on the main street of Rome some 

rf hundreds of Italian youths, who presumably knew how to live, were conduct 

n ing their nightly riot, the Fascists and Communists screaming, gesticulating 
ind frothing like madmen, chin to chin No one objected to their manner 

™ because they were Italians. An American soldier with a drink too many 

k taken to represent the historic barbarism of his race In Naples a hotelkeeper 
clumsily parodied ior me, in what he supposed to ie 1 Yankee iccent il 





American calling for another bottle when any sensible European would be 





} satisfied with a single glass of wine. Yet the only Americans in the room wer 
a drinking Coke in a corner with all the symptoms of homesickness 

’ In Cambridge an English airman who kindly took me punting on the Car 
5 said he was happy because he had just escaped from ar iirdrome in East 
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THE CONVENT of St. John the Divine, one of the country’s 
ith two Anglican convents, the day begins at a quarter to six. It 
is a bright morning in late summer and a nun, called the Vigilant 
glides silently down the long pink corridors of the new building where the 
She pushes open each door a few inches and calls Le 


Klections. wars and World Series don t penetrate 


Sisters sleep 
bless the Lord.’ \ sleepy voice inside answers, “Blessed is 
° ° . a0 . . of the Lord, now and ever and from ives to ages a foth nuns breathe 

the remote tranquillity of the Sisters of St. John Amen,” and the Vigilant passes on to the next door 
: QMutside the yellow brick walls of the dormitory where the nuns 
now are beginning to dress is the quiet of the deep country, although the 


convent is well inside the northern boundaries of Toronto's 


the Divine who work and pray from dawn tll . ap cenlioninniseg 
f metropolitan area It is too early for anyone to be awake in the nea 


bungalows that iringe the convent grounds beyond a high hoard fence 


t 


lrattic noises from Yonge Street, only a few hundred yvards awav. never 


penetrate the convent g irden 


dark just a few yards off Canada’s busiest street 
; All through the day delivery trucks. tourists wit oat ashe 
oO trailers, and busloads of suburban shoppers will pass he conve 
entrance, an unmarked rutted lane off one of the Ls1es horoughfar 
ihe, . 
‘ 











in Canada, At night the trattic will be swift salesmen speeding in dusty 





cars, couples on thei way home from movies and giant diesel transports 
trailing a stench of blue smoke. None of this ever disturbs the peace of 
the convent where thirty women are living out their lives in prayer 
The convent is a jueerly matched building, half a gracious old 
country home and half a three-months-old dormitory of right yellow 
TICK The Sisters call themselve English Catholics, or very higt 
Church of England They represent an almost unknown minority 
Canada where there ire more than three hundred order of Roma 
Catholic nuns The Sisters of St. John the Divine have the distinction 
of being the only Protestant order founded in Canada: the other order 
Susters of the Church, has its headquarters or mother house in England 
Chis morning, as every morning, the nuns allow themselves fort y-five 
minutes to dress because the habit is clumsy to get into They wear 
imple cotton knit) underwear HlacK SILK STOCKINGS ind rubber-heeled 
| k oxfords Some of the heavier Sisters wear corset O)ve i loose 
lack p goes the heavy black row i WOO! mixture in the winter a { 
i silky texture in the summer Phe gown is bound at the waist by a 
ick silk rope with three heavy knots in the end that swings free Phese 
vinbolize the three vows of the Sisters pove riv. chastity and obedience 
Phe oblor gy piece of black cloth worn over the habit is also symbolic 
it is the scapular, or yoke, whose meaning is found in the words *“Take 


} 


My yoke upon you and learn with Me.” A stiffly starched high white 


collar with a deep bib yoes on next ind then a black cord from which 
hangs a black cross bound with silver. The nuns don’t shave their heads, 


is some orders do, but kee p it cut short enough to be concealed by the 


white cap which fits close above their eyebrows, fastens under the chin 
ind is held snug against the cheeks with elast i Ihe veil goes on last 
The narrow bedrooms in which they dress are called “‘cells not 


because they resemble a prison as they do in cloistered orders but as 


a derivation of the French word cie/, which means heaven The Rule 
of Life by which the Sisters live states that a cell is “‘a place where a 
Sister dwells alone with God All the cells are alike with pale green 


walls, pink and beige Marboleum floors, a narrow metal cot with an 
inner-spring mattress and two pillow 3, a white counterpane, a chest o 
drawers painted pink, a chair, a small closet, a prayer book stand, one 
religious’ picture and a crucifix on the wall 

Dressed, the nuns hurry silently to the chapel for a few minutes 
of private meditation before the first of the day’s seven periods of prayer 
begins at six-thirty. On the way they nod to one another but do no 
exchange a word. They are in the period of Greater Silence from nine at 
night until nine in the morning. 

\t present the Sisters are apologet i about ther chapel heir 
previous convent, from which they moved a few weeks ago, had a 


nagnificent chapel paneled In quarter-cut oak with Gothic scrolls, 
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in engraved shrines ind i glowing tained-gla 


lack of funds no chapel has yet been built im the 


ind the Sisters worship in a plain square room that 


i drawing-room. The altar is simply a long table draped in fine 





satin brocade encrusted with embroidery Che nuns enter the 
th their eyes down, genuflect toward the altar and fall to their 
he pew making tl sign of the cross With their eve closed 
their faces take on an ethereal beauty 
sound of chimes outside the hushed room signals the beginning 
t prayers of the day Che nuns on either side of the chaype 
reading verses from the Bible in a lulling rhythm of sweet 
therefore can I lack nothing 
pastures md lead me forth be ct 
Vhiie some ot the ul pe ttostart 
ter move ibout these task edately 
vy Skirts a ittering as they wall When they speal 
e day their voice ire oft and tragile ind repose their lace 
pression oft vee pa ven Ir the convent the read no 
hear Mm) radio b ow nol isic except the 0 j T ie 
rig vy their prayer have looked t tek 0 j 0 ‘ 
Set but one movi i religio short hiect thurty CAT 
er telephone trie j or relatives tor , cA Col ersatior 
rrifies then rpla trave eems dar ’ odern home 00 
noder ot he A 1 {) iTew perhap ‘ if rye ‘ 
the present prime n ister of ( ida. None eve rte 
Vvithdrawal 1 Oo rue o i Line l f St. Jol he ID ! 
the seventy Susters of the order live o le their ‘Toronto 
LUISE nursing Sisters at St. Johr Clo ilescent Hosy il north 
o, teaching Sister Qu’Appelle Diocesan School in Regi 
gaged 1 ich works of mercy i refuge fo rned mother 
rail gy ot helpt me y retarded ct ire \urora, ©) 
m the strong religiou de of their es these ‘ le Sister 
cha part of a normal world a ny bu ree, te her or soc 
At Aurora, for example. they run a fart i ce the secula 
f the milk and beef prices; at Bracebridge, Ont they hattlh 
heir efforts to teach the Gospel to children on outlying farn 
they must make such temporal decisior i vhich tes wer 
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A DAY IN AN ANGLICAN CONVENT continued 


LAUNDRY 


BOOKBINDERY 


EMBROIDERY 


Makin church vest 
- is a convent “ine 
dustry.” An altar drape 
such as Sister Joanna 


ishions takes months, 


BAKERY 
Sisters Mav and Jovee 


' out crisp loaves ol 
ltar bread Convent 
receives orders from 
he An ea irches. 


GARDEN 


the conven irae . 
() in Aurora. Ont 
farm the Sister raise 
eef and dairy 


In Their Own Secluded World The Humble Sisters Are Never Idle 


is most kely responsible xhCUthe)«6cake:) 6 crumbs in the dormitory 
i l | 

But the lives of the nuns who live in the mother house ist oj! 
Yonve Street at the junction of Highways 11 and 400 offer a contrast 
| l th } ong 
Che atmosphere of the convent is so tranquil, so stil hat the song 
of the birds sound raucous and the rustle of the trees in the wind seen 

i ] 

hearty ar d coarse In the big g irden in front of the old house a child 
neal n ! I Rs 
never cries, a voice nevers olds iman never laughs Phe silence becomes 
i physi il force and visitors tiptoe across the Hagstone terrace 


In the small crowded chapel a Church of England priest has arrived 
| ] 


from the city to hold Communion, a ritual as old as Christianity lhe 


service seems but little removed from Roman Catholic ritual: the priest 


t 


4 
speaks in English instead of Latin there are no images of the Virgin Mary 
4 i ] 


the nuns wear no rosaries t hese ire the only Supe rficial ditference 
Essentially the Roman Catholics differ from the English Catholic 
loyalty to the Pope; many Anglicans are foubtful of nur ind ) 





Meals are simple and evervor helps. Mother Superior serves stew. Sistel 


kesthet pours m Ik. Sister Barbara spoons vegetables. Nuns ea ene’. 


in their church; in Oshawa, Ont., the Sisters of St. John the Divine were 
denounced some years ago for their *‘Popish ways.”’ 

After Communion the nuns have their breakfast in a big pastel-green 
refectory where bare trestle tables have been set with pitchers of milk, 
bowls of cereal and platters of whole oranges. The Mother Superior 
the former Sister Aquila, leads in a lengthy grace and the nuns sit down 
to eat in silence. No one speaks at mealtime at the convent, except 
on such special occasions as Christmas. Sisters who serve the convent’s 
strong tea incline their heads and point to a half empty cup; they are 
answered with a nod or a shake of the head. A nudge and mouthing the 
word silently indicates ‘“‘Please pass the butter.”’ 

After breakfast they return to their cells to make their beds and 
tidy the room. They still do not speak; a lift of the eyebrows means 
“Have you finished with the mop?’’ When the cells are clean, the Sisters 
return to the chapel for a half hour’s meditation. On fine days like this 
one they walk in the garden, their heads down, their eyes thoughtful 
This meditation was organized the evening before when the Sisters chose 
some selection from the Bible or a paragraph from a collection of subjects 
for meditation 

Now a bell summons the Sisters to chapel for two more offices of 
prayer. These end just before ten o'clock and the nuns form a circle 
in the common room for their daily conference, at which they will speak 
their first words of the day, apart from their prayers. The Mother 
conducts the conference, at which the Sisters have an opportunity of 
asking the Mother’s permission to purchase thread in Toronto or to 
speak to another Sister about a laundry problem. Through the day the 
nuns will not exchange visits; the conference and a recreation period 
after supper are the only times in the day the Sisters in the kitchen, for 
example, have an opportunity to speak to the Sisters in the sewing room 

At ten o’clock the working day begins. The nuns who work in the 
kitchen pin up their wide black sleeves and tie a blue cotton duster over 
their habits. The large kitchen in the old house is painted white and 
has stainless-steel sinks, a picture window and two electric stoves. One of 
the nuns pops a ten-pound roast into the newer of the two ovens, the 
one with a crucifix hanging above it. Sister Mary Ruth, a tiny stooped 
nun with a straw hat clapped over her veil, is already in the garden 
weeding petunias. Sister Philippa, who became a nun only a few months 
ago, wears a duster to protect her habit in the library where she is 
sorting and classifying the convent’s ten thousand books, most of them 
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Jasper eady-made enery and human local color lure movie-makers like MGMs Mervyn LeRoy who is) reshootin he Mountie classic, Rose Ma 


JASPER 


Belongs to the Bears 





Millionaires, movie stars and tourists can rent a week 
end or a summer of sparkling Rocky Mountain air. 
outdoor sport and superb scenery. but there’s never 


any doubt about the identity of the real owners 





ALAN PHILLIPS 


f/f HEN THE west was wild and the only 
| / way to cross the continent was up the 
\ Athabaska 


By 


River and over the Great 

Divide, weary travelers sighed with 

relief when Jasper’s house finally came 

in sight. Jasper Hawes was a big fair-haired factor 

of the Northwest Company and his one-roomed 

shack was the only habitation in a long day’s 

journey. Jasper and his Indian wife made them all 

welcome trappers, venturesome noblemen, ex- 

plorers and missionaries. For supper there was brook 

trout, whole barbecued lynx and sizzling buffalo 
steaks; and for a bed, a grizzly-bear pelt 

Jasper Hawes vanished mysteriously more than 
t hundred and forty years ago. But his name and 
his reputation for hospitality are still the valley’s 
chief assets. Jasper’s house became Jasper House 
and grew into the town of Jasper, Alta. Nearby the 
Canadian National Railways built a unique luxury 
resort: an alpine village of sixty peeled-log bunga 
lows clustered about a main building called J isper 
Park Lodge. The specialty of the house is still 
buffalo steak (when they can get it) and the CNR 
insists there’s still only one way to cross the 
continent: via the Athabaska, unchanged from the 
days of Jasper Hawes. 

This year Jasper Park Lodge has a new look 
The old main building, one of the biggest log cabins 
in the world, burned to the ground last year The 
embers were scarcely cold before CNR architects 
had produced the drawings for a handsome new 
fieldstone (and fireproof) structure. They had it 
ready for tourists by June 10 when the season opened 

a long low building with a gabled cedar roof that 
carefully preserves the informal Jasper atmosphere 


This atmosphere is in large part due to Jasper’s 


permanent residents the animals The Lodge 
stands in the centre of forty-two hundred square 
miles of unspoiled mountain scenery” whicl 
Jasper National Park sometimes described as 
twenty Switzerlands rolled into one,” it’s the 
largest game preserve on the continent, a highland 
kingdom heneticently ruled by Parl Superintend 
ent Harry Dempster in even tempered enyinee! 
who. however, frowns on his resident mingiing 
vith the tourist But the ouris hinl } 
animals are t too cute id the ani think the 
tourist ire isott touct heir wilful fraternizat 


has sometimes an Alice-in-Wonderland flavor. It 


not unusual to see a bear galloping up the | | 
scaped paths between the bungalows hotly pursued 

P f j Nol : 
by a dozen guests of assorted ages, all clicking away 


with cameras (On the golf course many a golly 


trolling toward his next shot is disconcerted wher 


large black bear neat mul oO t od | 
makes off with h ball 

One fternoe , ea ‘ recupa 
Outlook Cat on Lac Bea t aqay ) 
four ere entertain. ila ey t yf 
Just before dusk when the cocktails were ow 
freely two bears ippeared on the vrTra vy lakeshore 
helow They stood erect, squared off and sparred 
like two clumsy but spirited amateur boxers Ihe 


cocktatl party giasses int ind spilled out onto the 


lawn ind formed a ¢ heering cir¢ le iround the boxing 
bears. Bets were shouted Finally one bear yung 
i haymaker knocked the other bear head over 
heels, and waded off through the jubilant, cor 
gratulatory crowd 

The informal note is struck the moment a guest 
gets off the train at Jasper’s fieldstone station and is 
greeted by the trafhc agent wearing a ten-gallon 
hat Bing Crosby, who first visited Jasper on 
location for the movie The Emperor Waltz in 
June 1947, was once asked why he Kept coming back 
to Jasypr r when he had all the world to choose fron 
Bing answered: “It’s these little bungalows. I can 
sit here on my front porch and nobody bothers me, 
ind I feel I’m right out in the wilderness.” 

Jasper liked Bing too. Practically every merchant 
had a photograph of him in the window Bing 
gave townspeople a lift to church in his big blue 
Packard. When he dedicated the new Legion hall 
dhe handed over an f 
































































This is Jonathan Spalding, an This is Blake Jopson, a bold 
old-fashioned type of banking new-fashioned type of banking 


executive. He had misgivings... executive. He had enthusiasms... 


FOR GOOD AND SUFFICIENT REASONS THEY ALL HAD THEIR EYES ON 


The Two Millionth Customer of the | 


A short story by MICHAEL SHELDON 


STRATED BY REX WOODS 


HE BANK of Lower Canada is a national institution; its head office Canada’s refusal to get in on a good thing. But they had one consolation 
dominates St. James Street, Montreal’s one-way heart of finance. it would not be too long before the old man resigned and Blake Jopson 
Che Bank of Upper Canada is also a national institution; towering became president. What a live wire Blake was and so human! 
above Bay Street, it makes a brave attempt to dominate the rather more Jonathan Spalding was a tall thin man who moved gently and spoke 
extensive financial heart of Toronto. That the other should have achieved slowly. General manager Blake Jopson was a shorter, square man who 
institutional status too is a matter of traditional regret for the officials of moved and spoke forcefully, the image of authority as it is understood 
each bank. And the rivalry between them is keen, for the Bank of Upper today; he kept his grey, fifty-year-old hair sharply crew-cut Their 
Canada can claim a few more years, the Bank of Lower Canada a few more imposing Offices were situated on either side of the marble banking hall of 
millions, but neither many head office. When the president wished to speak to the general manager, 
Jonathan Spalding, president of the Bank of Lower Canada, belonged, he would ask his secretary to request Mr Jopson’s secretary to request Mr. 
he was well aware, to a dying tradition. As a younger son of good Scots Jopson to pay him a call. When the general manager wished to see the 
family, banking had been for him an elegant career, just a step lower in the president, he would stride across the banking hall, lavish with brisk smiles 
social scale than the diplomatic service. He deplored what he considered and greetings, knock on the presidential oak and enter 
the vulgarization of his profession; the retail-store appearance of the One morning in early summer he appeared at ten o'clock 
modern bank, its undignified advertising and neon signs. He objected to Jonathan,” he said, as he swung into the visitor’s chair, ‘‘we've got to 
the banker descending into the market place do something about this. We can’t afford to turn it down.” 
Similarly, many in the Bank of Lower Canada had come to deplore “The Bedrock Incorporated loan?” 
their president In the past few years “that Toronto bunch” had been “No, the celebration of our two millionth customer. Charley Stagg has 
catching up; any day they might surge ahead in assets and deposits. And just told me about it. The statistician says we'll pass our two millionth 
there was just one simple reason; the Bank of Upper Canada was up-to- account by the middle of next month.”’ 
date, go-getting. It had developed a powerful slogan, ‘“The Bank of the “Surely, Blake, there is some difference between an account and a 
Canadian People’’; its assets, it proclaimed on boardings and in streetcars, customer?” 
were measured not in dollars but contented customers. His opponents ‘“‘Not when you're dealing with the public. Always talk people to them 
held Jonathan Spalding personally responsible for the Bank of Lower The two millionth account of the Bank of Lower Canada the two 
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a Bank of Lower Canada» >» 


millionth customer of the Bank of Lower Canada vou can hear the 


difference.’ 

But one is true, the other false 

D)’you imagine that Upper Canada crowd would hesitate we 
million customers it is, and a very impressive achievement 


And what do you propose to do about this er milestone in our 


history 


‘‘Make a terrific show out of it. Bring the two millionth customer to 


head office and pour it on. Receptions, speeches, line up the press, turn on 
the advertising. We'll make those Toronto jokers take notice. They'll 
look damn silly if all they can say is, ‘Now we've got two million customers 


too 

You're sure we won't look silly?” 

‘How can we? Though we probably won't get St. Laurent for the 
ceremony we can be sure of at least two ministers It’s a nationwide 


front-page story I’ve told Charley Stagg to go to work on the project 
straight away.” 

“Oh, you have, Blake?’ It was one of those mornings sadly becoming 
more frequent when Jonathan Spalding found himself unwilling to face 
a head-on collision with his general manager; when he all but regretted that 
tradition — presidents of the Bank of Lower Canada did not retire before 
sixty-eight - demanded some thirty more months in the saddle Well, you 
have my consent, though scarcely my blessing.”’ 

But the more Jonathan Spalding thought Continued on page 55 
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This tangle of dead dry trees 
shows what the budworm can do, 


SOR THREE WEEKS last June a grim and 
= meaningful war raged over the jagged green 
S,roof of northern New Brunswick’s spruce 
Sand balsam forest Che battleground was 
twenty-three hundred square miles of 
rolling bushland, acre for acre the most valuable 
pulp forest in Canada. Today that forest is worth 
something over a billion dollars. Next year it could 
be a dying wasteland worth practically nothing, if 
the final reckoning shows that the war was lost 

And not just a forest lay at stake. Bound to that 
forest was the future economy of New Brunswick, 
and a vital segment of the economy of all Canada 
itself 

It was aerial war, as colorful and at times as 
hazardous as the Battle of Britain. The ammunition 
was microscopic droplets of DDT spray 

he attacking force was a restless weather-beaten 
assemblage of pilots, most from the Canadian and 
American west, who fly their light spray planes as 
rrandfathers of the Old West 


{ 
y 


recklessly as their 


20 





Ron 





Wells, of Chilliwack, B.C., got lost over 


forest but came down safely in car headlights 

















John Anderson, chief pilot at Budworm City, 


works for Skyways Ltd., pioneering B.C. firm 
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Stearman spray planes warm up for a dawn take-off. 


rode their cow ponies. Incongruously teamed with 
them was an army of scholarly foresters and 
entomologists directing the battle from the ground 

The enemy was a tiny caterpillar which, during 
the past forty years, has destroyed enough Can- 
adian pulpwood to make a two-hundred-and-tifty 
million-cord woodpile four feet high, sixty feet wide, 
around the world at the equator. This is almost as 
much pulpwood as man himself has cut during the 
same period, worth at today’s prices more than five 


billion dollars. 





The entomologists call the caterpillar Choris 
toneura fumiferana. The spray pilots call it “the 
bug * ‘To the rest of us it is the spruce budworn 


scourge of the northern coniferous forests which are 
the mainstay of a pulp-and-paper business that has 
become Canada’s leading industry 

The budworm is Canada’s most destructive forest 
insect, the forests’ greatest enemy next to fire. Even 
when full grown it is only three quarters of an inch 
long with the diameter of a pin, yet its 


voracious 





The airstrip scene was like a First World War movie. 


Roaring at treetop height over the vast billion-dollar 
New Brunswick pulpwoods an armada of daredevils in 
patched-up planes fights a dangerous war against 


THE WORM THAT’S WRECKING ¢ 


appetite for spruce and balsam needles has, during 
the past decade, left a tangled swath of thousands 
of square miles of dying forest across eastern 
Canada, turning prosperous lumber and_ mill 
communities into ghost towns. 
Now in New Brunswick, 


eighty to ninety percent balsam the budworm’s 


where the forest is 


main food tree it could in another year or two 
wipe out everything and the province would be 
faced with unemployment and economic paralysis 
Wood-using industries are the source of sixty 
percent of the income of New Brunswick's popula 
tion The immense area sprayed, considerably 
larger than the province of Prince Edward Island, 

heartland of a forest region from which six 
of the province’s largest pulp-and-paper mills 
draw most of their wood supplies 


But all Canada has a big stake in this battle of 


the budworm. If New Brunswick prosperity 
slumps, its loss of spending power will be felt across 
Canada. If the province loses its best pulpwood 
AN MA AZ i R 








At hazardous top-branch height spray planes douse rugged N.B. forest with DDT. The pilots make good money but find insuran 


OUR FORESTS “She : By FRED BODSWORTH 


forest the reduction in pulp and paper exports to 
the U. S. would have an immediate effect on the 
nation’s over-all foreign-exchange position. Can 
ada exports annually close to a billion dollars’ 
worth of pulp and paper, to make it our leading 
producer of foreign trade credits By perie ting a 
method of large-scale aerial spraying of forest, New 
Brunswick is pioneering a new era of pest control 
that promises new and greater wealth from forest 
lands everywhere in Canada. 

It was a brief, fast and hectic battle. It had to be, 
for the caterpillars expose themselves for only a 
brief period in June, and even then weather con 
ditions suitable for spraying last only a few hours 
each dawn and dusk. Seventy-seven planes, the 
biggest nonmilitary air fleet ever assembled in 


Canada, took part. They had to operate from six This full-grown budworm is enlarged 


crude little emergency airfields hewn out of solid three times. The bud is already dead 


bush during the previous winter. For three weeks 
those rough stump-rimmed runways were far and 
away the busiest airfields Continued 





What 

| should 
you do 
about 
onsils? 





By VICTOR MAXWELL 


PHOTO BY PAUL ROCKETT 


HOULD YOU have your child’s tonsils removed 

if they seem too big? Should you wait until 
after his fifth birthday? Should tonsils come 
out in the winter when it’s cold and damp or in the 
summer when there might be a risk of polio? Might 
the operation change his voice or scare him so much 
that deep damage may be done to his nervous 
system? And what about those tonsillectomy 
deaths you see reported in the paper every so often 
When you argue with yourself like that you are 
right in the middle of a medical controversy that 
has been going on since at least 1000 B.C. (when, 


, 


according to ancient records, crude tonsillectomies 
were performed). Today, with doctors investigating 
the possibility of a connection between tonsils 
and polio, it is hotter than ever. 

In spite of numerous surveys the medical profes- 
sion still can’t make up its mind about tonsils. The 
two extreme views are a) tonsils are useless, 
toxin-producing germ traps that should be taken 
out as soon as possible; and (b) tonsils are an 
important part of the body’s defense against 
infection and disease. In between are so many 
shades of opinion varying from region to region and 
from year to year that whether your child keeps or 
loses his tonsils depends largely upon the views of 
your doctor. 
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From the turn of the century, when the techni- 
que of tonsillectomy was perfected, up until about 
twenty-five years ago, tonsil-snipping was con- 
sidered as routine and necessary as vaccination is 
today. Whole families of ten or a dozen children 
lined up at the public clinics or doctors’ offices for 
what has been called ‘‘the massacre of the tonsil.” 
Occasionally a child died under the anaesthetic or 
bled to death, but that was considered one of the 
risks that had to be taken. The view of the more 
cynical doctors was expressed in this little verse 


T stands for tonsil 

Some have them. still. 

If you don't take ‘em oul, 
The other fellow will. 


Then, as children-per-family became fewer and 
doctors became more inquiring, tonsillectomies 
became less frequent. In 1938 the Medical Research 
Council of Great Britain reported a survey of 
thirty thousand children in public schools which 
found that the incidence of coughs, colds, sore 
throats and other ailments among children with or 
without tonsils did not differ. The council doubted 
whether a great majority of tonsil operations were 
any more than “‘a routine prophylactic ritual for no 
particular reason and with no particular result.”’ 

In October 1938, Dr. Albert Kaiser, of Rochester, 
N.Y., published the results of a ten-year study of 
forty-four hundred children, all of whom by ‘‘con- 
ventional standards” should have had their tonsils 
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out. Half of them did; half didn’t. He found that 
the removal of tonsils had no apparent effect on the 
incidence of colds, bronchitis, pneumonia or 
tuberculosis. 

In spite of these findings the tonsil controversy 
is far from settled Dr. Alan Brown, Canada’s 
senior pediatrician, stated recently that ‘‘diseased 
tonsils cause more trouble than all other children’s 
ailments put together . . except traffic ac 
cidents.”’ And Brown, as physician-in-chief of 
Toronto’s Hospital for Sick Children, as consultant 
to the federal and Ontario governments and as a 
private practitioner, has been dealing with two 
hundred and fifteen thousand children a year by his 
own estimate. 

Dr. R. W. Davis, a general practitioner with forty 
years’ experience in Ontario, represents the view 
of a small but vocal group of doctors. In his recent 
book, Health Saboteurs, he blames tonsils for just 
about everything that is wrong with human beings 

including allergies, buck teeth and crime and 
advocates their wholesale removal as soon after 
birth as possible. 

Dr. P. E. Ireland, professor of otolaryngology 
ear, nose and throat disease specialization) at the 
University of Toronto, says this idea is “ridiculous” 
and that he would no more think of removing a 
healthy tonsil than extracting a healthy molar. 

In the summer of 1941 the tonsil-snipping 
business took its biggest jolt as a result of a tragedy 
in Akron, Ohio. Five of the six children in one 
family contracted polio and three died. The only 
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child to escape, although polio germs were found 
in his system, was the one who still had his tonsils 

The panic was on. Doctors couldn’t get parents 
to take their children near an operating table during 
the summer months, up to then considered the best 
tonsillectomies. Once medical 


time tor again 


opinion was divided and each side found plenty of 
statistics to prove its point 

In 1949, for instance, Dr. D. S. Cunning, of New 
York, published the results of a four-year, nation 
wide survey conducted by the American Laryngo 
logical, Rhinological and Otological Society with 
36,678 cases of polio and 93,379 cases of tonsil 
lectomy. The committee concluded that “‘it fails 
to see any causal relationship existing between 
poliomyelitis and tonsillectomy.” 

Others don’t agree. A survey by Drs. C. W 
Anderson, G. Anderson, A. E. Skaar and F. Sandler 
of 2,709 cases during a polio epidemic in Minnesota 
led to the conclusion that the risk of developing 
polio was at least three times as great among those 
undergoing tonsillectomy within one month before 
exposure to polio germs as among a comparable 
group not undergoing this operation. 

These two findings are typical. 
show a relationship between polio and tonsillectomy; 
There seems at present to be more 


Some surveys 


others don’t. 
evidence in support of the relationship but most 
medical men are far from convinced one way or the 
other. 

One thing the majority agree on: No routine 
tooth vaccination, 


even extraction or 


surgery, 


should be performed during a polio epidemic 
What are the facts about tonsils’? If you want to 
look at a pair of these controversial appendages, get 
your child to “open wide’’ and look inside. On 
either side of the throat right at the base of the 
two bumpy, almond-shaped growths 
looks like 


ire the palatine tonsils 


tongue are 


located between what two ridges of 


muscle. These to laymen 


simply “the tonsils."’ There are other tonsils down 


there that you can’t see. There is a ring of tonsil 


tissue called the tonsillar ring. Just above the soft 
palate at the back of the nasal cavity is a tonsillar 
growth called adenoids which if not removed often 
disappear at puberty 

The tonsillar ring surrounds the vital port of 
entry to the body. Past it go all the air we breathe 
and food we eat Much of this food and air is too 
hot or too cold, loaded with dust, dirt, bacteria 
viruses, smoke, tobacco tar and smog. The tonsil 
lar ring is made up of lymphoid tissue, one of the 
functions of which is to localize and destroy 
infection 

Many doctors believe that, as part of the tonsillar 
ring, the tonsils in some way help fight infection 
What they don’t agree on is how essential a bulwark 
they are. 
without them at any age because other organs 
quickly take over their work. On the other hand, 
Dr. Francis L. Lederer, of the University of Illinois, 


recently stated in the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


Dr. Alan Brown says we can get along 


Monthly that tonsils play an important part in the 


development of what he called “auto immuniza 








about 
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tion,”’ that by prod cing toxin they do a sort of 


self-vaccinating job. He said this immunization is 


far from complete at the age of six and if tonsils are 
removed the child ‘‘will remain unprotected and may 
be endangered later in lifetime.”’ 

It is widely accepted that the tonsils are fertile 
breeding-grounds for streptococcus, pneumococcus 
bacteria and other 


staphylococcus, diphtheria 


germs The tonsils contain ten to twenty crypts 
little blind alleys running down into the interior, 
warm and moist and filled with debris, which can 
reproduce bacteria faster than a laboratory test 
tube. One theory in favor of leaving the tonsils 
in place holds that the toxins produced by the 
germs harbored by the tonsils serve as a sort of 
immunization mechanism to help the body fight off 
the attack of those germs. The doctors who recon 

mend tonsil removal believe that the presence of 


germs and toxins can only be harmful 


More and more throat specialists including 
Dr. J. KB. Whaley. head of the ear. nose and throat 
service at Toronto’s Hospital for Sick Children 
believe healthy tonsils should be left alone Witt 
diseased tonsils, says Alan Brown, the important 


thing 1s to get them out before there is any 


tematic involvement of the vital organs.’ 
When he sees a child with a history of repeated 
‘ ’ 


sore throats, fatigue, listlessness, lack of appetite 


bad breath and swollen neck glands he advises 


immediate operation And it doesn’t make any 
diffe rence how old he wor what season of the year 


it is,"” he maintains Continued on page 46 
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THE NIGHTMARE srory 


OF THE IRISH FLIGHT TO CANADA 





They came by the tens of thousands 

in plague-infested ships from a famine-stricken land. 
Welcomed with abuse, they survived 

to become publicans, priests and lively politicians, 


plus O’Flahertys who speak only French 


By MAX BRAITHWAITE 


STRATED BY LYLE GLOVER 
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a HE BRIG MIDAS sailed into the harbor at Saint John, N.B., 
and anchored at Partridge Island quarantine station on the sunny 
afternoon of May 5, 1847. That was an important date in Can- 
adian history, for after it the young country was never quite 
the same again. 

An immigration officer went aboard for routine inspection. What he 
saw has been described as ‘‘the most horrible, the most ghastly, the most 
pitiable sight ever seen in a Canadian port.’ Port officials in those days 
were hardened to boatloads of squalor from across the Atlantic, but they’d 
never seen anything like this. Hundreds of filthy, ragged, starved im- 
migrants from Ireland were packed in the hold like blacks in a slaver 
Between rows of wood -n benches that served as berths were piled boxes, 
sacks, pails, barrels and bundles containing the wretched worldly goods of 
the passengers. Neither floor nor berths nor passengers had been washed 
since the ship left Ireland six weeks before. The straw ticks hadn’t been 
aired and were filled with ‘‘abominations.”’ The ship gave off such a fetid 
stench that longshoremen demanded bonus wages to board her 

Men, women and children huddled hollow-eyed in their berths, too 
sick with typhus to stagger on deck for their first glimpse of the land of 
promise. Eight children and two adults had died on the way over and 
many more were to die and be buried on Partridge Island in the next 
few days. 

The Midas was no isolated hell-ship. She was merely the first of the 
“fever ships” from Ireland, the forerunner of an armada of misery that in 
the next seven years was to fill Canada’s Atlantic ports, bringing the 
biggest single wave of immigration in our history. After witnessing a 
similar arrival at Quebec a Dr. Douglas declared: ‘I never saw people so 
indifferent to life. They would remain in the same berth with a dead 

Grosse Isle, Que., monument mourns the person until the seaman dragged out the corpse with a boat hook.” 
hundreds who perished there of typhus. Nine days after the Midas docked at Saint John the sailing ship Syria 
made her way up the St Lawrence to the Continued on page 31 


‘Boatloads of misery’ unloaded at east coast ports for seven hectic years. 
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prehistoric super-lizard. Taller 
taining fantasy 


FAST COMPANY 


sional snicker. 
Bergen, Marjorie Main. 


FORT Ti 


dull 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 


»burn as a rich old wolf. 


JULIUS CAESAR 


film The cast includes John 


his usual mumble. 


THE MEMBER OF THE 
makes it all too obvious that 








SCANDAL AT SCOURIE 


girl (Donna Corcoran) 
setting 
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THE BEAST FROM 20,000 FATHOMS 
Arctic ice, disturbs the hibernation of a 
than the 
average skyscraper, the creature finally 
invades New York in this naive but enter- 


A lightweight race-track 
comedy which tries to be too cute for 
words and winds up with only an occa- 
With Howard Keel, Polly 


Flaming arrows from the screen 
practically set fire to the balcony in this 
3-D action yarn about pre-Revolutionary 
America, but the story and the acting are 


A lively 
Technicolorization of the spicy Broadway 
tage hit co-stars Marilyn Monroe as a 

diamond-hunting blonde and Jane Russell 
a man-hunting brunette, with Charles 


Shakespeare's drama it- 
self suffers from a long anticlimax, but 
most of its celebrated merits are soundly 
accounted for in this tasteful, intelligent 
Gielgud, 
James Mason and Marlon Brando — the 
latter, as Mark Antony, uttering his lines with hardly a trace of 


WEDDING 


Maclean’s Movies 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


An atomic blast, miles below 


Caesar: James 


Mason as noble Brutus. 


Julius 


The camera's cruel literalness 


talented Julie Harris is a mature 
actress, rather than the agonized southern adolescent she portrays. 
Despite the film's evident sincerity, it is too thin dramatically. 
Ethel Waters, as a Negro mammy, is heartwarming. 


A not too coy movie about a middle-aged 
couple {Walter Pidgeon and Greer Garson) who adopt an orphan 
Rural Ontario in the 1890s is the pleasant 


If you can possibly imagine Yvonne de Carlo as a 


British secret agent assigned to steal Napoleon's plans for invading 


a half of your spare time. 


Brandy for the Parson: Comedy. Fair 
Call Me Madam: Musical. Tops 
Con‘identially Connie: Comedy 
Court the Hours: Whodunit. Poor 
The Cruel Sea: Navy drama. Excellent 
Crv of the Hunted: Drama. Fair 


Good 


Desert Legion: Adventure. Fair 
Desert Rats: War drama. Good 
Desert Song: Musical. Fair 
Desperate Moment Chase 

| Fair 

Destination Gobi: War yarn. Fair 


drama 


Elizabeth Is Queen: Coronation. Good. 

Fair Wind to Java: Action. Poor 

The Girl Who Had Everything: Crime 
and romance. Fair 

The Girls of Pleasure Island: Romantic 
comedy. Fair 

Henry V (reissue): Shakespeare. Tops. 

Hiawatha: Longfellow 's Indians. Fair. 

The Hitchhiker: Suspense. Excellent 

Houdini: Hoked-up biography. Fair 

House of Wax: Horror in 3-D. Fair 

I Love Melvin: Musical. Fair 

Invaders From Mars: Adventure. Poor. 

It Happens Every Thursday: Small-town 
newspaper yarn. Fair 

Law and Order: Western. Fair. 

Lili: Musical fantasy. Excellent. 

The Lone Hand: Western. Fair. 

Long Memory: British drama. Fair, 


England, this one may help kill — or at least stun — an hour and 


Gilmour Rates 


Magnetic Monster: Suspense. Fair 
Man in the Dark: 3-D drama. Fair. 
Moulin Rouge: Drama. Excellent 

The Net: Aviation drama. Good 
Never Let Me Go: Drama. Fair 

Good 

The Passionate Sentry: Comedy. Fair. 
Peter Pan: Disney cartoon 
Pickup on South Street: Drama. Good 
Pony Express: Western. Fair 
The President's Lady: U. S 

drama. Good 


Off Limits: Army comedy 


Excellent 


historical 


A Queen Is Crowned: The Coronation in 
Technicolor. Excellent. 

Raiders in the Sky: RAF drama. Good. 

Salome: Sex-and-religion. Fair 

Sangaree: Melodrama in 3-D. Fair. 

Small Town Girl: Comedy. Fair 

Split Second: Suspense. Good 

The Star: Movieland drama. Good 

The Stars Are Singing: Musical. Good. 

The System: Crime melodrama. Fair 

Take Me to Town: Comedy. Fair. 

Titanic: Drama at sea. Fair 

Tonight We Sing: Musical. Good. 

Top Secret: British spy farce. Good. 

Trouble Along the Way: Comedy. 
Good. 

The Vanquished: Old South drama. 
Poor 


Yellow Balloon: Suspense. Excellent. 




















The Dangerous Luxury 
of Hating America 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I1 





When the Folies Bergére, between its 
parades of stark-naked women, pictures 
the typical American traveler as an oaf 
in a dinner jacket Paris laughs but the 
laughter does not hide the bitterness of 
a sick country. 

One sleek American millionairess, 
forced to leave her limousine and travel 
by train through the St. Gothard tun- 
nel, looks down her nose at the common 
people, complains about the service 
and, by her air of disdain, disgusts a 
whole trainload of Europeans, who for- 
get the quiet young American couple 
in the next seat, quietly minding their 
own business 

The Roman guide, for all his well 
trained polish, cannot disguise his con- 
tempt for the old maid from Spokane 
who tries to absorb Italian culture in 
three easy lessons 

An Italian innkeeper assures you that 
all Americans are crazy and lawless 
while he himself is laboriously engaged 
at the moment in cooking two sets of 
books to cheat his government out of 
income tax. 

Bad manners, 
Europe seems to suspect it, are not 
confined to the Americans British 
manners, for example, are perfect by 
British standards. They are often re- 
pulsive by American standards. No one 
can resist the bluff friendliness of the 
British workingman but the American 
is repelled by the coldness of the upper 


though no one in 


classes, a coldness deepening as the 
social scale ascends 

He is amazed to find that Britain, 
perhaps the most successful democracy 
in the art of government, is not and 
may never be a social democracy. An 
economic revolution has changed the 
distribution of wealth. It has hardly 
made a dent in the unquestioned prin- 
ciple of class. The London Times says 
the revolution has made the nation 
more class-conscious than ever 

The English gentry’s exquisite de- 
portment, the casual look learned by 
long study, the clothes carefully tail- 
ored to appear careless, the accent 
acquired by years of sedulous appren- 
ticeship, the English gentleman’s un- 
alterable and sincere conviction of his 
racial superiority —all this at first chills 
and then heats a normal American. 
The Englishman, for his part, is ap- 
palled by the American’s habit of say- 
ing what he feels and exposing his soul 
indecently 

The American cannot be expected to 
understand immediately that the Eng- 
lishman, frightened by his own senti- 
mentality, ashamed of his 
emotionalism and pitifully shy, has 
constructed an outer glaze as a pro- 
tective coloration against a_ prying 
world. The American may not appre- 
ciate at once the solid, unshakable 
strength of the nation behind the for- 
mal facade; the self-discipline of a single 
organism, an indivisible community, a 
single family, beside which the society 
of North America is almost an anarchy; 
the nameless nobility and grubby hero- 
ism of little people whose organic unity 
overrides all class divisions and is the 
true secret of Britain’s greatness 

Accustomed to speed in work and 
play, the American is infuriated by the 
leisurely pace of Britain, the delays 
and endless paper work, the all-per- 
vading officialdom and fussing over 
silly details, the uniforms and badges 
of office from the hall porter to the 
Beefeater of the Tower, the unques- 
tioning assurance that the rulers may 
err but the system itself is the ultimate 
work of man. 


secret 
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“You must first understand,”’ said 
one of England’s most powerful indus- 
We are 
an island people, we are isolated by 
the sea and we have no real interest in 
any other country. And we are a lazy 
people, we only do as much as we have 


trialists, ‘“‘two essential facts. 


to for survival, we prefer to enjoy life 
and we never strain ourselves until 
we're on the brink of disaster. We are 
you might say, a Dunkirk people.” 

From his office we could see a road 
gang drinking their tea beside a hot 
brazier In a bombed-out concrete 
basement near St. Paul’s a band of 
office workers played lunch - hour soc 
cer with a tennis ball 

“You see,’ said the industrialist, 
‘the whole problem there. We have to 
convince those easy-going people that 
London isn’t yet rebuilt and we are 
facing an economic Dunkirk.”’ 

The power of self-criticism is strong 
er than foreigners suppose For ex 
ample, the day after the Coronation 
The Times (with shocking bad manners 
on such an occasion, many of its 
readers thought) suddenly lashed out 
at the British people as ‘ta good peopl 

content to live hand 
meanness Of spirit, envy 


grown careless 
to-mouth 
and jealousy sour too much of out 
national life.” 

Probably it would be 
that the British people are tired by war 
which the 


fairer to say 


and austerity, an ordeal 
American has never known. Their pride 
is hurt by the decline of their relative 
strength in the world balance of power 
Sometimes they 
unnatural to them as when Eden 
was publicly criticized for his perfectly 


reveal a_ brittleness 


reasonable decision to take medical 
treatment in the United States 


Second Fiddlers Are Unhappy 


If British manners irritate the Amer 
ican the German’s current air of ser 
vility and heartiness before his con 
querors is still harder to take 

The French, who claim the best man 
ners on earth and secretly regard all 
»ther races as barbarous, have only to 
step into an automobile to make the 
countryside hideous with the ceaseless 
screech of their horns, the roads a death 
trap with their recklessness. 

It is all a matter of standards but 
few Europeans admit that Americans 
have any right to a standard of their 
own Vainly the Canadian tries to 
explain that 
well-behaved, friendly and considerate 


Americans at home are 


I never found one European who be 
lieved me. I had half-convinced a hotel 
clerk in Barcelona when an American 
guest, loaded with wine and money 
lurched up to announce in a strident 
voice that the barkeeper had insulted 
him by refusing him more drink and he 
must have a public apology or leave 
The Spaniard will continue to believe 
all Americans are like that 

The clash of manners, however dis 
tressing, does not begin to explain the 
growing anti-Americanism of Europe 
It is, to a large extent anyway, only a 
rationalization of Europe’s frustration 
and envy, an escape mechanism to 
cover Europe’s own sense of weakness 
and dependence. 

This is particularly true and doubt 
The British 
people are going through not only a 


less inevitable in Britain 


hard time economically but a_ cruel 
readjustment spiritually After cen 
turies of supremacy it is not easy for a 
great people to accept the supreme 
power of the United States, to realize 
that their reward for saving the world 
singlehanded in the first years of the 
war is poverty while even the con 
quered Germans are living better on 
the whole than the conquerors. And 
not easy to accept moral sermons from 
Mr. Dulles, who runs Malenkov and 
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The world's 


most abrasive 


Tus; 


is imported 
for this test 


tests the 
oil seals 
and bearings 
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AT OUR TEST TRACK TRIAL BY TORTURE HAS A PURPOSE 


The top photograph cives you an idea of the torturing “Dust Tune 


Pest”. Here, implements are operated in a swirling, man-made dus 





storm. ‘The wear. in hours, is equivalent to vears of field: service 
Ever waded through a ‘rice FES OPE ESE I 
paddy”? In many tropical coun i And just ordinary dust won't do— Massey-lHarris engineers insist 
tries, operating conditions call for es aaa © teachgtty De * 
raster a eel coal ERs on importing the most abrasive dust known, from Arizona 
ole Aprosur to damy 
ru- nfalls and mu i The lower poe ture shows the special Water Bath” built at the Test 
That 6 tests like th Water ; 
Bath’ are important. They're Prack to furnish exact engineering data on the ability of our machines 
another reason why farmers on 
06 countries will continue to buy to withstand the ravages ol weather, Nlany other test facilities in- 
(a ! 1 Ma Ilarri oe 99 
ate clude the Belgian Block road, rouvhest paving ever laid ateep 
gradients and hairpin turns and a special obstacle course “inte 


lating the worst kind of broken terrain 


By making possible improved farm implements of tested qualit y. this, 
the first scientific proving ground for farm implements, advances the 
fundamental Massey-Harris purpose... to help farmers everywhere 
produce more food, with less manpower, and at lower cost—— so that 


evervbody benefits. 


New things to benefit Canadian agriculture 


are always “in the works” at Massey-Harris 
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“All he needs 


is a start’ 


Fa, 


Just as vour child needs a start 
in learning to walk. so he needs 
a start in learning the value of 
accumulation and protection in 
life. Last year many Canadian 
parents started this life-long 
lesson through confidence in 
Canada Life. Why not see your 


Life man and do like- 


Canada 


wise? 


LAST YEAR, 66% OF ALL 
CHILDREN’S POLICIES 


WERE FOR CHILDREN 
AGES 4 AND UNDER 
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H IS FOR 1 1S FOR 
HANGOVER INSINUATION 
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J IS FOR K IS FOR 
JUDGE KEYHOLE 





McCarthy a close third in the 
European unpopularity contest 

The postwar generosity of the United 
States secretly rankles in all British 
hearts, however it may be acclaimed in 


present 


public. The money certainly is appre 
ciated. The necessity of accepting it is 


bound to hurt 

A wise Londoner explained Britain's 
feelings by recalling a. story about 
Field-Marshal Smuts. The South Afri 
can statesman was asked why he was 
being so ferociously attacked by a cer 
tain politician. Said Smuts: “I can't 
imagine. I never did that man a good 
turn in my life.” 

The United States’ costly good turns 
of recent years have made few friends 
in Europe 

These emotional frictions are not 
half so deep or permanently important 
as the ignorance that feeds them lo 
America is as distant, 

uncongenial as the 


the Europeans 
unmapped and 
moon The 
more about the outer surface of Europe 


Americans know much 


Yet they miss the whole point 


“They think,” as a_world-weary 
Frenchman told me, ‘‘that they know 
foreigners and how to deal with them 


Actually we are no better understood 
than the inhabitants of Mars.” 

The 
largely 
regards the 


Europeans are misunderstood 
American 
American Way of Life as 


the true norm and ideal state of man. 


because the average 


He expects foreigners to grow inev_tably 
toward this particulas with a 
little 
ind help 

The Europeans, of 


society 


more experience, enlightenment 
course have no 
intention of doing anvthing of the sort 
Chey will imitate American techniques 


rccept American gifts and try to dupli 
cate America’s riches Vhey will ne 
forego their own ways of life which 


they conside other 


Before the United States « ney 


Superior to iny 
en begin 
trans-Atlantic problem it 


cept t he 


woive the 


will have to curious fact 


American 


ilwayvs be a curious 


that for most of the world the 
Way of Life will 
iherration 
Phi really 
most 


doe sn 


one of the penetra 


sritain remarked, it wounds the Amer 
cans 
We Englishmen he 
neve! expected to be loved when we 
vere running the show. We didn’t par 
ticularly want to be. We always knew 


that unpopularity was the 


explained 


price of 
powe! But the Americans, poor fel 
lows, just can’t bear not to be loved. It 
burns them right up, vou know. We 
Ameri 
cans realize that power 18 a lonely busi 
with more kicks than ha’pence 
Yes, and it would help a lot if Mr 
Dulles stopped talking like the Diety 


won't get on together until the 


ness 


Cus 


added a 
friction of another kind — Britain and 
Europe fear that the United States 
know how to use 


Recent events have final 


government doesn't 
its power Eisenhower has been, so far 
1 sharp disappointment to his Euro 
pean friends. They expected the Presi 
dent to exploit his election victory as 
he exploited the beachheads of Africa 
and Normandy 
Washington nothing like Roosevelt's 
first electric Hundred Days but a 
vacuum in which the President seemed 


Instead, they saw in 


poised uncertainly at dead centre 
Such fears are not confined to Euro 

After a close look at 

returned 


peans Europe 


Walter 


report that ““American influence is de 


Lippmann home to 
clining precipitously as the Eisenhower 
administration displays its weakness 
and indecision.” Mr 
on the side of understatement 

When this report 


Lippmann erred 


is printed Eisen 


hower may have recaptured the full 
power of the presidency But much 
precious time has been lost, much 


harm done in Europe, the Eisenhower 
legend seriously diluted 

Three distinct factors can be ident 
fied in the confused debate now raging 
throughout the continent here is, to 
begin with, the familiar notion that the 
Americans will blunde: 
When you tell the 


that if just 


trigger-happy 
into a world war 
Europeans isn’t in the 
Americans to start a wa 
that they have nev 
had to, the Furopeans point to Genera 


MacArthur 


men of the Congress t he contused 


nature of the 


er fought until the 


the China Lobby, the wild 


soul-searching of Senator Taft the 
bullying threats of Senator McCart! 
dominant po 


ind, above all, to the 


f 


tion of so many military men in 
American government 

lo most Canadians the theors 
iggressive American imperialisn ! 
ilarming lo countle KMuropeans 

i deadl n htm r The United 
States, as one of Britain m t influer 


tial figures observed. might survive ar 
itomic wat though broken and de 


lated For Britain and Europe there 


no such hope. Glancing out his pent 

house window 

London hining target for bomb. 

this man added Another j ’ 

swamp Do you wonde we 

wind up a bit when we |} r the 

tics howling in Washington ¢ 
Another nightmare 1s till more 


gent and seems more likely to mate 
ize the fear of an American depre 
sion Here gain Europe feels itself f 
more exposed than the United States 
One of England's leading economists 


put a problem of infinite complexity in 
simple terms The United States is 


rich enough to stand without serious 


Phere’s a bold. <wee ping “eager to-go” look about 


every Oldsmobile Super “88" and Classie “98”, 
and this superb Power Styling is enhanced by 


a wider-than-ever selection of glamorous new 


hod, colors and two-tone color combinations. 
They ‘re sure to captivate the eyes — and the hearts 

of all who see them. Interiors. too, are styled 
for beauty and luxury. with completely new 
instrument panels, squared-off seat backs, ultra- 
fashionable new fabrics and patterns. Superb 
quality and good taste are reflected in Oldsmobile’s 


sumptuous appointments. Every single detail 
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has a sparkle and a smartness of design that sets 


Oldsmobile apart from every other ear on the 
road, And, of course, all this beauty is matched by 
brilliant performance, magnificent riding comfort 
and the sparkling power of the 165 horsepower 
high-compression “Rocket” engine Remember, 
too, that Oldsmobile offers vou a host of wonder- 
ful “Power” features as options at extra cost 

features like Hydra-Matie Super Drive, new Power 
Steering and Pedal-Ease Power Brakes. Find 
out for yourself the sheer joy of possessing an 


( Ndsmobile See vour f Ndsmobile de ale r : 


MOBILE 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


EAN’ S$ MAGAZINE EPTEMBER } 





Oldsmobile's new instrument panel is 
uitra-modern in its symmetry and beauty 





The word luxury comes to life in Oldsemobile's 
seating appointments 





Gracious design is everywhere you look, even to the 
convenient, seat-bock ash tray 





Modern simplicity and dignity set the motif for 
gleaming chrome trim appointments 
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Fomous “Rocket” figurehead symbol! of 
Rocket Oldsmobile's swooping power 



























































e or even moral crime Few seem to remember was ready to risk the gigantu imble 
} en percent in its n ncome Keo that the American economy, for al! it of convertibility the freeing of the 
suld be sheer disaste Remem mistakes, has recently saved the world pound to find its own level in terms of 
ber that-in fhe spring of 1949 American from ruin Che Russians remember the dollar if it could get reasonable 
} " fropped about five percent for vith regret American co-operation When Eden 
ith i tiny affair in the States Unjust and ungrateful criticism of ind Butler proposed the Common 
I e drop in American imports was the American system is constantly fee wealth pian of reduced tariffs, expanded 
I ng like forty percent and it just by the American Congress. Furope ha trade ind convertible currencies to 
hout wrecked us, dollarwise Within been shaken to find Eisenhower, whe Washington they were politely brushed 
three montl we had to devalue the preached low. tariff ind increasing off by the American government which 
| d. We n't stand another shake trade in his election campaign, vielding had formerly demanded this policy 
| ‘ { ( ressional t ire ind postpon Doubtless it is far too early to fore 
| t Kuropean in American re ny this whol sne for a vear xe the sult of Eisenhower's post 
‘ «rf n ena small one is no longer He postpon d it moreover it he poned but inevitable collision with the 
n econon proces It has become a ery moment when the Commonwealth protectionists of his party. The Beaver- 


rivet must 
job 


and important phase in steel erection, which requires an 


Getting the rivets into the holes is a spectacular 


organization staffed by skilled and experienced personnel 
using the most modern equipment. 


Other factors, unseen, but just as important are: 
¢ Each riveted joint must be carefully designed to ensure 
adequate strength throughout the structure. 

¢ All load transferences must be correctly made. 
e Workmanship and materials must satisfy the most 
exacting standards. 


Our reputation is based on the unseen qualities 
which are built into every project bearing the slogan: 


“STEELWORK BY DOMINION BRIDGE” 
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Addition to new 
General Post Office building, 
Montreal 








Architect: 
J. J. Perrault 


Contractor: 


Charles Duranceay Ltd 


*Other Divisions 
BOILER + MECHANICAL + PLATEWORK + WAREHOUSE 


Plants at: MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


Assoc Compenies: AMHERST, QUEBEC, SAULT STE MARIE, EDMONTON. 








brovk press shrilly innounces§ tl 

American tariffs are going up as in the 
wenties. The real thinkers of Britair 
fear that Eisenhower will face his prot 
lem too. tate when even 1 mine 


sion makes tariff red 


Ameri 
ions politi ally 

Ihe third f 
illusionment is doing still more 


in reces 
impossible 
itor in Europe 


nar 


the moment: Senator McCarthy's « 
sade of vilification has convinced 


lions of Europeans that the 


Ameri 


people have se1 ipped t he Bill of Rig 


t 

ind repudiated the doctrine of persor 
liberty on which their whole societ 
founded For the free world ou { 


the United States McCarthyism 
just a spectac le It i traged 

The trans-Atlantic misunde 
ing becomes ludicrous when } 
an intelligent Frenchman lament 


the blunders of the United State 


his own government cannot even n 


we its own finances or be sure 
week end; when 


American 


Ving until next 


belligeren 


Italian de pl res 


though he himself, only few ‘ 
wo. was a member of Mussoli 3b 
tri r when former office f H 
le 3; staff solemr n 
American int I isted 
itom bomb 

Che cause probien 
invon vyho KNOW he Ur eda 
ind has bse ed at fi t nd 
tured mind f Europe 
much hardet find ( ! 


not be found in the pr 


hus} up the inple n truth ! | 
lomatic postures, after-dinne ! 
and trans-Atlantic cargoes 
A Canadian i middlen j 
wrangle between his friends, 1 | 
clude, first, that any workab " { 
term iyvreement between he I ’ 
ind American peoples must be | ! } 
not on myths but on shee necessit 
Out of day-to-day co-operation in pi 
tical affairs understanding will come in 
time Lo expect t bv some law 
nature or some racial affinity 
only absurd but dangerous be« 
bound to fail 
Second t he United st 
Europe will never learn to ge 
together until the ‘ Zt 
tnat they mpl ae not KI 
other, until they see that the United 
States is presented \ j 
ture in Europe nd |} 
t | j 


posterous 
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The Irish Flight 
To Canada 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 


Isle, 
May 20 no 
ships 


quarantine station at Grosse 
below Quebec City By 
than thirty 
the 


unload 


fewer more were 


inchored at island unloading o1 


waiting to their cargoes. of 
death, disease and incredible wretched 
the end of 
ships had dumped more than a hundred 
destitute Trish 


inadian 


ness By the year similar 


thousand men, women 
ind children in C 
1854 es 


creased by 


ports By 
population 
three 


inada’s was in 


nearly hundred and 


Irish 


was the vear of the typhus 


fifty thousand 
For 


epidemic 


1847 
ir in Ireland's 
the 
within one decade 


the blackest ve 
the 
potato famine that 


sad history, worst year of 


reduced Treland’s) population from 
4.500.000 to just over 5,000,000 An 
estimated one million of these actually 


starved to death or died from typhus 
\ total of 1,656,044 emigrated to North 
America. 1.300.000 to the United States 
ind the rest to Canada 
Ireland 


ithough Canadians did not see it that 
time Ihe 


loss was Canada’s n 
newcomers were 


as “Irish 


way at the 


referred to by some editors 


trash or “‘boatloads of indolence ind 
pover.y The (sovernor-General 
Lord Elgin, called the influx terrible 
SCOUTEE ind pet tioned the home 
overnment to “stem the tide of 
misery.” Still thev came ind the 


went to work to build rail 
bridges, canals sawmills 
They cleared the land 


ways, roads 
ind factories 


for irming were largely re 


sponsible for increasing Can ida’s popu 


on trom just over one million in 


S31 to GRO ¢ n 1S 


Potatoes Were To Blame 


The census oft that Yeu! howed 
846.414 Irishmen or their descendants 
in Ontario, Quehec Nov Scot nd 
New Brunswick out of a total popul 

on. of 185.761 o 110.000) more 
than those of English origin) and 


M00 0000 more than those oft Scott 





rigin = dt r he ye d her 
Canad A hanging fron lor 
mation ain t ne pe or nt 
ettled are 4 n Trishmar 
W het he he nfluence w d 
bad t bye ument, t 
ee nm be no doubt ti he I 
( n ind Catt c Irish who ime 
Canad n e nineteentt! er 
t ight new nad ‘ r 
( id olituc 
\nd the nfl ‘ er 
lus | on With pe 
bundance of spuds there never would 
ive been mar Irist ! he f 
ot nd ce nly not ne so mal 
t n Nort Ameri }? “ 
ire supposed (by ! he } ‘ 
been introduced int Ireland from 
North Carolina in L58é By 1700 the 


being grown all over the country 


Vere 
Irishmen thrived so well on them th 
between 1700 and 1800 the population 
imped fron ] OOOO te 100 000 
In the next forty-five vears potatoes 
ombined with early marriage nad the 
scouragement of emiugrat ! i 
¢ ‘ lreland’s poy ilatior t« the 
nt ecedented | } f S500 000 

Ihat was mo exactly Vice 
many Irishmen as there ire it home 
oday ind about twice as many he 
conomy could upport Fully one 
hird of these Irishmen lived almost 
entirely on potatoes lenant farmers 


iborers subsisted on 


ters and farm | 
patches of potatoes varying nm size 
trom a quarter-acre o five acres Ihe 
uds 


s three times gay made 











flour out of them, fed them to the py 


and even turned them into whisky 
When the crop was good they had 
nearly enough to eat; when it failed 
through floods or drought or frost o1 


insects as it did in 1739, 1821, 1831 
1835 and 1839 they lived on charity 
starved, or emigrated 

In the first half of the nineteenth 


century overpopulation and one-croy 


dependence caught up with the Irish 


The cotters ind laborers were des 
perately poor Vheir thatched-roofed 
clav-walled huts barely Kept out t he 


weathe Speaking n the British par 





Added ¢ the n 


Whenever you're thinking of 
building or of re-roofing 
want to consider these new 


you il 
Imperial Colours. See samples 
ot your B.P. Dealer's or write 
for full-colour illustrated 
folder to Dept. M-3, P.O. Box 
6063, Montreal; P.O. Box 99 
Winnipeg 





er n 1838 the Duke of Wellington 
etated There never was a country u 
which poverty existed to so great 


de gree as it exists in Ireland 


Irish 
idmitted that 
half million paupers in his country 


Early in 


IS45 an member of parliament 


there were four and 


On this sorry situation in the summer: 
of 184 i illed late 
blight fell like a he It had 
ruined America 


fungus growtl 
idsman’s axe 


North 


was plenty of 


potato crops in 


in 1844, but since there 


other food it caused no great distress 


There was heavy rainfall in the spring 


Ireland ind the pratve 


54 in 


- rict ‘ dt t ads rie 
fferet t ric tf ¢ da 
ed, Blue, Gree shingle « r 
' cauty Their beauty end 

ré } it ¢f {’ 
dads des eathe esist t ri 


BUILDING 


Mokers of famous BP 


came 


fine 


Pp 


tet 





purple blotches on the 


reve 
them 
blotches 


seen them before 


droop 


potato 


riviny 


miles 


south 


the entire 


patch was a 
off stench tl 


ot larger, ke 


By midsummet 


nsome regions 


Chat winter many Irish 
but few actually starved 
The spring of 1846 
early and the stato gr 


All 


B.P. Asphalt SI 


PRODUCTS 


Flortile and BP 


LIMITED 
insul-Ated Sidings 





rotten 


crop was wiped aul 





Visits Comoda’s 


Colorful Cities 








Canada has many colorful, exciting cities 
that are fun to visit. You'll enjoy seeing 
cosmopolitan Montreal (above), Ottawa, 
Canada’s Capital, Toronto (home of the 
world’s greatest annual fair), Niagara 


Falls, romantic Quebec, the great seaports 





CANADIAN 


NEO 
RaAlLWways 





of Halifax and Saint John, historic Char- 


lottetown, and St. John’s, Newfoundland, 


THE ONLY RAILWAY 
SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 


oldest city on the continent. Full details 


from any Canadian National office. "We'll 


tell you where and take you there” 





EDMONTON, Alberta's capital 
is a bustling, thriving, exciting 
place to visit and the Macdonald 
Hotel (above) offers the finest 
accommodation and hospitality. 






seo Comodo, 
and) see it by 


ian National 


Ride in comfort on Canadian National’s 
name trains. The Continental Limited 
serves Montreal, Ortawa, Toronto, 
Minaki, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Jasper and Vancouver offering a wide 
choice of accommodations, excellent din- 
ing car meals. Between Montreal and 
Halifax fast, dependable service is pro- 
vided by the Ocean Limited, The Scotian 
and the Maritime Express. East or West 
travel Canadian National and be sure of 
enjoying yourself. Let us help you with 
your travel plans. 
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an early harvest. They got no harvest 
at all. By now the blight had spread all 
over the island and gaunt famine 
stalked in its wake Early in 1847 
typhus fever, spread by lice and 
thriving on overcrowding and under- 
nourishment, broke out everywhere 

The first reports of starvation came 
from the counties of Cork in the south 
and Mayo in the west. By February 
people were dying everywhere In 
one townland near the city of Cork 
seven hundred of the eight hundred 
inhabitants were starving 

On April 17 the Roscommon Journal 
reported ‘Deaths by famine are now 
so frequent that whole families who 
retire to rest at night are corpses in the 
morning and frequently are left un 
buried for days for want of coffins.”’ 

By the middle of March fifty thou 
sand deaths from starvation and 
disease had been reported to the con 
stabulary office in Dublin During 
March and April two thousand died 
every week in the workhouses alone 
Thousands more perished on the road 
sides and in ditches. Coroners stopped 
holding inquests for lack of juries 
Hungry men became crazed criminals 
One broke into a house in Cork and 
murdered two children just to get at 
some scraps of cake Food riots broke 
out at the ports, for although the 
peasants starved the regular export of 
oats, flour, beef, pork and mutton te 


England continued 

The British government distributed 
forty-five million dollars’ worth of 
corn in the first six months of 1847 
Supplies were shipped from the United 
States and Canada, but it was not 
enough For hundreds of thousands 
the choice was: Emigrate to the 
unknown wilds of North America or 
stay at home and die 

In March the great exodus began 
Help was forthcoming but not all of it 
was disinterested, Some landlords, 
eager to consolidate the peasants’ plots 
into larger farms, invoked a provision 
of the Poor Relief Act which enabled 
them to pay the passages of tenants 
and take over their land Parish 
officials often decided it was shrewder 
to put up money for fares than to 
attempt to feed the destitute Sut in 
many cases friends and_ relatives 
already established in North America 
sent money Philanthropists helped 
others. One of the most remarkable of 
these was Vere Foster, an English 
diplomat and author. In 1847 Foster 
visited Ireland and was so shocked by 
what he saw that thereafter he devoted 
most of his time and money to the 
relief of Irish suffering. In all he helped 
twenty-five thousand single Irish girls 
emigrate to North America. Of these, 
sixteen thousand came to Canada 
Foster even braved the horrors of the 
refugee ships to learn conditions at first 
hand 

The refugees swarmed to the ports of 
Ireland carrying their pitiable belong 
ings on their backs. And immediately 
new troubles beset them. Unscrupulous 
agents often bought up the entire 
steerage space of a vessel and then 
fleeced the destitute passengers. They 
forced the price of passage up from 
three pounds to five pounds and then to 
seven pounds. They sold the travelers 
useless junk as “‘essentials in the New 
World,” they gave false information 
*‘New York is directly on the route to 
Quebec’’—-and sold passages on ships 
not due to sail for several weeks 

The emigrants were jammed into the 
holds of old sailing tubs once used to 
transport timber and potash across the 
Atlantic. According to a description of 
one four-hundred-ton vessel, pigs on 
their way to slaughter had it better. 
The hold was seventy-five feet long and 
twenty-five wide. On either side of a 
five-foot alleyway were double tiers of 
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wooden shelves each ten feet wide and 
five feet long. Each shelf was supposed 
to hold six persons, allowing twenty 
inches each, but since two children 
under fourteen or three under seven 
counted as one adult, and infants 
didn’t count at all, sometimes as 
many as a dozen were jammed into on 
ten-foot space 

Since each family must take care of 
its own feeding arrangements the pas 
sageway was jammed with chunks of 
meat, sides of bacon, pots and pans, in 
addition to settlers’ effects. Often the 
only ventilation was through the 
hatchways, and these were battened 


down in rough weather. ‘‘We were shut 
down in darkness for a fortnight one 


survivor related 

$y 1850 a few improvements had 
been put into effect (one regulation 
stipulated that ‘“‘adult passengers of 
different sexes, unless husband and 
wife, shall be separately berthed’’). But 


‘The school my son’s attending 
Inspires me with affection 
My little twig is bending 
In just the right direction 


His teacher is outstanding 
And keeps his schoolwork 5 


Oh, how his mind’s expanding! 
What’s more he’s there ill 
day 


JOyer CAREILE 





when Vere Foster in that year took 

trip incognito a i steerage passenger 
in the Washington he found litth 
actual change Che medical examina 
tion, he reported, consisted of a series 
of staccato questions What's your 
name? Are you well? Hold out your 
tongue Pass on rattled off in 


one breath without pause for an 
answer. Only thirty of the nine hun 
dred passengers received any water 
the first day out. Some were ‘‘cuffed 
and kicked”’ by the mates. ‘To vet near 
the cooking fires the passengers bribed 
the sailors Those with no money 
didn’t cook 
dysentry and starvation 


Twelve children died of 


The ships were dirty beyond belief 
The only cleaning below decks was 
scouring with soft sandstone. An im 
migration official reported that the 
ship Elizabeth Grimmer was so filthy 
that ‘“‘after she’d been discharged from 
quarantine persons could not be had to 
go near her for three weeks and then 
only by extraordinary wages.’ Rats 
scurried about the holds, biting children 
and stealing the passengers’ meagre 
supplies of food 

Many emigrants had typhus when 
they came aboard and the lice soon 
spread it to others Few of the ships 
earried doctors One hundred and 
thirty-six persons perished aboard the 
ship Avon on the way over. Of the four 
hundred and eighteen aboard the Alder 
beron thirty-four died before they 
reached Canada. In April 1847 alone 
seventy-five fever ships cleared for 
Quebec carrying twenty-two thousand 
Irish. Many of them never made it 

North Atlantic storms took ad 
ditional toll. Many ships were blown 
off « ourse or wre ked Vesse Is headed 
for Quebec finally docked at New York 
or even New Orleans. Many piled up 
on the rocks in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. Lonely stone monuments are 
still to be seen on desolate beaches 
such as the one at Cap des Rosiers, 
Que., in memory of ‘““Those Who Were 


Shipwrecked.” The passengers who 
managed to make shore were taken in 
by the Canadien fishermen I'o .this 


day there are residents in these areas 
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Scallops toasted — bre cubs Sandwiches .:: for the carried 


French Toast anid savory or sweet sand- , 
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Meat or Fish Loaves 1 pate M ct cris a (hick Ccoverin GF Che SHOCESEN . 
have hed for ther op porous { t have been ‘ 
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“Protective” Elements 


ceannee’<| Fancy-up those Menus 


vyreater or lesser amounts each day. 


If that bread ts enriched white bread. e 
made (as it must be. to bear that ith daimttes frow re Our 
label) from enriched flour. then thre — u A 


daily intake of “protective” food cle- Baker's assortment £ 


ments is greater than ma was before 





enriched bread was introduced last 
February 

Three important B vitamins (thia- 
mine. macnn and riboflavin) and the 
uscful mineral. trom. are now being 
idded to Canada’s fine white flour 
Whole wheat bread is also. of Course, 

vood Supplier of these Hnportanet 


Vitamin iidl iro. 


No Added Calories 


How is the new enriched loaf differ 


ent from its predecessor 
Only in one thing —its greater nutri- 


tional value. Phe new bread ts the 


exact equal of the old. as the likeable. 
broadly useful. low “COST CHheryeys food 
that may play a part in every meal of 
the dav. But the new bread has added 
vitamins and iron. which are rated as 
“protective * food clements. Phese 
vlad me calories to the loaf. are not 
fattenimg. Phe function is to pro- 
mote and help mart in sound health. 
Naturally. bread offers very: great 
SCOP for the easy inclusion (at no 
tidded cost) of these necessary vit 
mins and iron to the common diet. 
Why not check up. then. on a few 
of the many ways im which vou might 
include enriched bread in daily meals 
bevond the basi servings ol bread 


and toast? 


= 





Fonduves—liow good they are. with ther 





big soft cubes of bread. savory custard 
ind a character-ingredient like cheese! 
Toast Cases — 
bread slices = - 
spread with . 9 
butler Or War4r- £ 
ine, pressed Published by the makers of Fleischmann’'s Yeast as a 
nite iff ns : 
oe iia contribution to national welfare through increased consumption of Canadian wheot products. 


ind baked (or thick oblongs of bread 
scooped out to take a filling and simuil- 
arly treated), add attractiveness and 


bulk to foods like creamed salmon, cur- 


Gece bie kee, ae fend en Let your Baker be your Menu Maker! 
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Your collins, highball or swizzle is 


deliciously different when it’s made with a 


Jamaica Rum 


“Treasure of the Tropics” 


It's smart to serve Jamaica’ Rum at summer 
parties, too. Look for “Jamaica” on the label. 


Many brands and all are better rum! 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASS'N (OF JAMAICA) LTD 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.! 








There's something smooth and cool at the bars! 
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For your free copy of the 30-page full-colour booklet 
"Bright and Cheery Recipes’, write Bright's Wines, Lachine, Quebec, 




















who speak only French but have names 
ike Reilly or O'Flaherty 
When the ships reached port. the 


dead lowered the side by 
ropes one 
1 head), stacked up like cordwood and 
buried in hastily 
beach. The living fared little 


Most of the quarantine stations 


over 


were 


iwccount states at one dollar 


dug trenches on the 
better 

been built in 1832, the largest previou 
when 51,746 in 
British Isle 
following a minor famine and brought 
to Canada Facili 


(;rosse 


immigration year 
migrants came from the 
i choler i epidemi 
e hopelessly inadequate 
built to ae 


ties wel 
Isle for 
commodate 


example was 
two hundred persons \ 
report for the week ending July 4, 1847 
144 deaths, and 


chiefly children 


lists 1.817 in hospit il 


1” bodies 


brough 


ishore from. ships Che authorities 
» round up fifty extra beds 
\ shed Was 

Many of 


and dying were sheltered under 


managed t 
ind a quantity of straw 
built to hold sixty persons 
the sick 
tents made from old canvas and spars 
borrowed from the ships 

One eyewitness described the fever 


iffairs 


of the patients had dysentry and the 


sheds as “‘miserable most 


stench was terrible It was impossible 
the sick from the well o1 


clean the bedding I | ¢ 


to separate 


disinfect oO 





known poor families to prefer 
burrow under heaps of loose stone 
near the shore than to accept ‘ 
shelter of the infected sheds 

In view of the terror of epidemi n 
those pre intibiotic days, of is and 
citizens of the Canadian ports were 


often heroic in their treatment of the 
Doctor 
men ind laymen risked ind even lost 
heir | tending the sick Mo 
notable of these on Partridge Island 
were two brothers, Doctors W. S. and 
J. H. Harding both of 


tvphus Iwenty-three-year-old Dh 


immigrants nurses, clergy 


their lives 


whom caught 


James Patrick Collins rowed out to the 


island to help his countrymen, caught 


the disease and died within a few day 
At Grosse Isle twenty-two of the 
twenty-six doctors tending the. sich 
contracted typhus. Four died. Twenty 
two nurses and four priests also lost 


their lives 
An official report which states tl 
‘a large mass of indolence, pauperism 


ind destitution and disease has been 


into the Province 


thrown gives some 
significant figures Qf the 89 738 
British immigrants (mostly Irisl in 


1847, 30,265 had 
died in 
hospitals in Quebec City or 


typhus while 10,0 
immigrant 


Montre 


Fastern Canada has many stone and 


quarantine or in 


metal reminders of this greatest mass 
At Saint 


cross marks the 


suffering in Canada’s history 
John h 
burial grounds of hundreds. At Point 
St. Charles in Montreal a huge rougt 
with an iron fence 


irbor a Celtic 


iround it was 
workmen on Victoria 


stone 


erected by the 


lo Preserve from Desecration 

the Remains of 6,000 Immigrants Wh« 

Died of Ship’s Fever AD 1847-48 
What 


they got off the fever ships I he 


Bridge 


n ippene d to the 


became part of the Canadian con 


munity; some with comparative ease 





others with almost as much hardshiy 
ind suffering a their crossing had 
caused them. But wherever they wet 
they had i consider ible influence 
Canadian ways and affairs 

Most of tl ho landed in N 
Brunswick st ere and found rh 
m the doch nter the wen nt 
the forests to cut rees fe the th n 
timber ind hip-mast trade Iris} 
benevolent societies sisted e wh 
wished to go ftarming by providin 
basic provisions usually a bag 
salt and pepper sack of flour and an 
iXx¢ Most of these wttled along the 
St. John River valley \ group of 


mechanics from Dublin 
d established the 
Mechanic, N.B Ihe 


mill, built entirely of 


unemployed 
built 


community of 


mill ar 


lumber 


wood except for 


the saw blade, was powered by water 
ilmost a century 


nded 
Montreal remained = it 


ind operated for 
Many of the Irish who | 
(Quebec ind 


Lower Canada where Vork W 





pient 
\ repo on hie ! if p 
enger ships during S51 s ‘ ker 
ployment is abundan n alm eve 
SeCTIOT of the | ) I \ thou ne 
borers are now required in the S 


Lawrence and Atlantic Junction Ra 


road to whom contractor {fe fror 
four hilling te i dollar per da 
Domestic servant ind farm ibore 
ire also muct ought after 

Many of the immigran d 
the citte The 18 census p 
population of Quebec city at 42.0 
vhom no fewer than 6,344 were native 
born Irishmer By the census of IS¢ 


that number had ncreased by 


than a_ thousand Even today 
English-speaking populatior r 

Vt Vn | ed mmin | 
r in 


Some newcomers found shelter w 


relatives already established in Cluebe 


illages. Steven Broderick. for instan 
ind his eighteen veal old bride 
Bridget, arrived from Galway at. the 


home of thei John Ford , 


Compton with exactly forty cents t 


uncle 


their name They prospered in tl 
friendly community and 
Mary 
1 local merch int named Jean 
Moise St. Laurent. The 


made 


one oft the 
daughters Ann Broderick, late 
married 
Baptiste 
Louis has since quite a name 
himself in Canadian politics 


Montreal had had a 


Irish community since the 


considerable 
beginning of 
the century and the new 
idded greatly to it 


immigrant 
In 1851 one fifth of 
the population of 57,715 was Irish. Still 
more came until in 1857 those of Iris! 
origin claimed to make up one third of 
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Its so easy to 
lose your heart yw 


“FORO 


See the unmistakable look of admiration in that glance ' we > 
Ford i? \s i] 


The it ft . Ord Zong Se 
0 thas — | — ——— f 
Ss that Come so QUuICKIy and tLuranly ft 
: ‘ 
¥ 


Hear those nice complime 
Ihe whole country’s fallen in love with Ford-—-and no wonder! It ich 


~~ 
~~ 


)\ 


There's a Ford going by! 
i beauty, any way you look at it ; 

But you don't know what you're missing if you haven't driven a Ford... 

because that’s when you discover the things you can’t see at a glance 

like the dependable, quiet power of Ford’s great Strato-Star 110-Hp. V-8 


soggh ’ * 
engine. the smoothness of its famous ** Wonder Ride’. the choice of three with the finest 
* Drive Synchro-Silent 


modern transmissions — Fordomatic . Overdrive* or 


Shift. and the extra advantages of Full Circle Visibility, Centre-Fill Fueling, ) 
Kevy-Furn Starting and foam rubber seats. These are some of the features Pe Pere ec 
that make the fee/ of Ford every bit as attractive as the A ot Ford, 
i . 
' with the lowest 


Test-drive Ford one gay soon... but hold on to your heart! 


| YOUR FORD DEALER WILL GLADLY ARRANGE FOR YOU TO... TES7T-ORIVE FORD 


CLEeAN*S MAGAZINE SEPTEMBER 








‘ tal population f Montreal. About half the immigrants mostly our wharves who know not how to 

Many of the Catholic Irish girls Protestants from the north of Ireland provide food for themselves and thei 
married French peaking Montreal kept right on to Upper Canada. Many families . We call upon some wealthy 
boy Hundreds of orphans from the traveled up the Ottawa and St. Law citizens to step forward and take a lead 
hiy were adopted into Canadien rence rivers by flat-bottomed boats in devising some means of relief for 
home yne priest reported bringing while others made their way as best those truly unfortunate people.’ The 
thirty orphans ashore and having them they could on foot, by oxeart or by 1851 census shows Kingston have 
tuken uy within half an hour stagecoach Sut still hunger and want 1,396 Irish-born inhabitants out i 
Advertisements in Montreal news pursued them, as this item from the total population of 11,585 
papers indicate that the Irish were Kingston Herald in June 1850 reveals: An account from Ottawa tells how 
prominent in the wholesale and retail “What is to be done towards reliev- between June 1847 and May 1848 
trace Between 1851 and 1864 about ing the numbers of immigrants who, hundreds of Irish were arriving each 
i dozen Irish lawyers and doctors were having arrived here, are unable to week at the landing place at the jum 
advertising in each issue of one news proceed further for want of means? ture of the Rideau Canal and the 
paper alone Every evening numbers are left on Ottawa River opposite where the Union 
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“Don’t worry dad” 


Blowout Prevention 


...that set of Lifewall Dominion Royal Masters 
makes your car as safe as a car can be. If you had X-ray eyes 
and could see that Nylon inner Lifewall, Dad, you'd see what 


they mean about positive blowout prevention. Boy, what a tire!” 


“That's why I bought them, son. They're the tires 


I've been waiting for. Blowout prevention... skid protection 
and life protection — all in one! That’s a combination that 
means real safety for the whole family. We get up to twice the 
safe miles, too, without retreading! And that exclusive Curb 


Guard ends all curb-scuff nuisance and expense.” 


“Those Everlasting Whitewalls are what Mom and I 
like. Just look at that long, low, sleek appearance they give 


the car. Yes sir, I'll bank on Lifewall Royal Masters every time!” 


Skid Protection Life Protection 

















Station now stands They were in a 
frightful state and found what shelter 
they could under bushes, old tents and 
upturned boats The area was de 
scribed as being “knee-deep in filth 


t\ 


Typhus spread through the city cau 


ing hundreds of deaths The popula 
tion of Ottawa, then Bytown, showed 
2 486 Irish-born out of 760 in 18 
and in surrounding Carleton Count 
more than one third of the resident 
were from the Emerald Isle 

In his book, The Great Migration 
Edwin C. Guillet states Citizens of 
the lake ports rec illed with horror the 
sight of sick lying in groups on the 
open wharves and actually overrun 
with rats.”” Toronto got a supply of 
Irish to the extent that in 1851 more 
than one third of the population of 


30,775 was Irish-born. Hamilton had 
about the same proportion of Irishmen 


In these and other cities the newcomers 


picked up what jobs they could as 
ditchdiggers, domestic servants and 
coachmen. Many got into the tradi 


tional “Irish occupations” of policeman 
and bartender. A 
followed the old-country 


one son enters the priesthood 


number of families 
tradition that 
Before 


long many Irishmen established them 


selves in the trades, in business and 
professions 

Some newcomers sought out rela 
tives and friends on farms. One man 


named Cooper visited his brother near 
Brampton, Ont., and gave him typhus 


from which he died. Many hired out as 


farm laborers \ letter from John 
Clark, of Peel County, describes how 
a man could work for three years at 
twenty-five pounds, about a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, and then buy 


land for himself According to a 
publicity brochure put out by the 
Ontario government in 1883 many 
of these did exceptionally well. Pat 


rick Gaerty from Monaghan, Ireland 
worked as a farm hand in Peel, set up 
for himself and within a few years had 
land and equipment worth twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

Many of the Irish trekked north in 
to the portions of 


groups less settled 


the province where free land was 
offered. Simcoe, Victoria, Renfrew, 
Grey, Huron and _ other counties 


received thousands Pe terborough 
County which had been pioneered by 
earlier Irish principally 
the Peter settlement = of 
1823-25) had 


populat ion of 15, 


immigrants 
Robinson 
1,216 Irish-born out of 
237 in 1851 and gained 


a thousand Irish before the 186 
During the Winnipeg boom of 
the Eighties many Ontario Irish moved 
to Manitoba 

Such a predominance of settlers from 
a country for 


strite and religious upheaval naturally 


new 


census 


ilways noted political 
had a tremendous influence on Canada 
Sut unlike many of their 
in the U.S. the Canadian Irish did not 
try to fight the old country’s battles by 
The 
ment, by Irish-Americans to 
support the cause of Irish independence 
When 
zealots from south of the border visited 
Montreal to stir up trouble they spoke 
to empty In 
that great Irish-Canadian 
D'Arcy McGee stated: “‘I 
that they (Irish-Canadians) y 
a larger aggregate of 


countrymen 


remote control Fenian move 


founded 


never got anywhere in Canada 


seats a speech in LS6¢ 
booster 
venture ti 
eld 


wort! 


SAY 


sterling 


character and influence than the 
millions of our countrymen in the U.S 
put together.”’ 

On the other hand they did bring 
their religious discord with them. About 


the Protestants 
the 


were 


half 
from 
hadf 
south 


immigrants were 
north of Ireland and 
Roman Catholics from 
They opposed each other in 


about 
the 


everything 


Most of the Protestants joined the 
already large and powerful Orange 
AZINE SEPTEMBER 1 1953 


illy everybody in Banff, one hundred Actually ‘ i OXce 


Lodge and voted Tory alm toa man | ‘ { rte 
The Catholic Irish took the Jasper Be ongs To and eighty-six miles south. Most Jasper heavy rains and about one hundred 


usually 

other side. One community in Victoria Th q visitors arrive via the Banff-Jasper thousand visitors manage to make it 
County was typical of many Just e ears highway, one of the world’s most every year About a quarter of then 
north of the town of Omemee is a CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 magnificent roads. Stopping for gas in register at the Lodge: the rest sta { 
concession road known as the “Orange Banff on the way north, they are likely nearby bungalow cam}; roat one of 
Line.” North of it in Downeyville to ask the filling station attendant how the three hotels in town or pitch t! 
lived the Catholic Irish while south of envelope before he left, with the re the road is. Jasper businessmen sweat tents in the government campin ‘ 
the line was solid Orange. It wasn't mark: “This will pay for the new the dialogue runs like this Rates range from thirty-f d 
too safe for a “‘papist’’ to show his nose toilet.””. It was a cheque for a thousand Attendant: You're not dr ng up in day with meals, at the Lodge, d 
south of that line unless accompanied dollars. For months afterward Crosby } car, are you dollar nda half per week 
by friends well armed with shillelaghs inserted plugs for Jasper in his weekly Visitor (who may be driving any pace (juests come from every 

On the Glorious Twelfth of July network program thing up to a 1953 Cadillac Why not nd provines vith a sprinkling t: 
the Orangemen from L.O.L. 646 and On the other hand the attractions of Attendant (shaking head 1 hope oversea Jasper can muster sucl 
other lodges got out their drums, white Jasper are loudly belittled by practi you make it loyal fans as Lord Alexander, wh 


horse, peaked caps, ribbons and sashes 
and paraded through the streets Ihe 
boys from north of the Orange Line 
naturally came down and tried to 
break it up Old-timers recall street 
fights that lasted for days One story 


: ° ve 
oO earby Peterboroug a « k ft all 5 (e) ha 
a vain tells “et cece han Pipe Its no tric a 


snatched the orange ribbons from a * 
pretty lass during the parade Ihe ' 

Orangemen chased him downtown 

where he took refuge in a hotel. Then 

they brought a two-wheel cannon, old ’ 

but still usable, trained it on the hotel 


and threatened to blow the place to e 
— 
all the time 


pieces if the muscreant wasn't delivered 
into their hands He was delivered 
During an Orange parade in Montreal 
in 1877 a man named Hacket was killed 
in the street fighting 











The back-breaking job of polishing floors by hand or with a 


Area The English Took Over clumsy, weighted brush is a thing of the past! The G-E Floor Polisher 


Politics were considerably livelier with counter-rotating brushes does a speedy, gleaming job on 
then than now, for which some his hardwood, linoleum, and tile floors... right up to the baseboard, 
torians give the [Irish full credit. Pro 5 

fessor A. R M Lower states in his 
book Colony to Nation: “That Donny 
brook atmosphere still so marked in the 
public life of Ontario is attributable to 


deep into corners, and close to furniture. All you do is guide it 


over your floors and two, fast-moving brushes do all the work. 





Ask your G-E dealer for a demonstration. 


the Orangemen.” On election days — 
both sides filled the town with banners 
and bands Many landholders sus 


pected of intending to vote the wrong 

f-*+ \\ Here's why the 
m4 I G-E POLISHER 
fy AN!) is so quick 


way were forcibly prevented’ from 

getting near the polls. One old-timer 

described how a white chalk mark was 

put on the coattail of a man who voted 

“wrong” so that he could later be 

beaten up 

S » historians consider the Orang 

ome historians consi ; en Iwo § inch brushes are flat on the 

Lodge to have been the most potent i 
floor and the full weight of the machine 

force and the toughest pressure group : 

in Canadian politics. They claim that 

vital political questions were apt to be 


16 pounds—is on the brushes. An 
electric motor eliminates all the bach 
breaking labour by whirling the bristles 
decided along strictly religious lines 

‘ over the floor at 600 revolutions per 
Orangemen deny this and take credit 

: minute 

for keeping Canada loyal to the British 


crown through trying times. Whatever This rapid rotation of the bristles with 


the political significance of it, certainly all of its 16 pounds weight on them 


makes floors gle im ina hurry 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


1901 and 1911 when the opening of the 


west brought thousands of English and ; 
EASY TO USE LIGHT TO CARRY 


between 1845 and some time in the 
1890s there were more [Irishmen in the 
country than any other English speak 
rit group 

But the Irish predominance was 
short-lived By 1854 economic con ° 
ditions had improved in Ireland and You just Ui, 
the population had shrunk to numbers g Ide 


the land could support Emigration "sl does all the work 


topped By 1901 there were more 





Englishmen in Canada than Irishmen 
Few Irish came to Canada _ between 


Scots into the country By 1941 the 
1 . 1 1U shes } 
846.414 of Irish origin in 1871 had , i be Weighing 16 p ght er 
1907 7 « 0 airec ’ one exactly 

ncereased o only 1,267.70 or just fo be carried easil 
over eleven percent of the total popula y nter-bolance ther. Eli vet heavy 

: j ean » 8 nercent of nates tendency t naway which ike 
tia ct ) rec ‘ t ) { i Ai ! 

n my taeteO AEP ae p hing ot 


kein lish or in a 
So the Irish influx was as brief as it 


vas violent And if it hadn’t been for 


spuds it never would have happened at SNAP-ON BRUSHES 
Wl ‘The abundance of spuds produced AND BUFFING PADS 


the surplus Irish; the lack of spuds 


GETS INTO CORNERS 


As the brushe ste they flare out 


Polishing brushes have finger pull attach 
drove them here Nobody can say g 3 , making if possibile ish deep 
P ; ments for easy removal ... lamb's wox ' 

tly at thei l » has been ; te mer . sa te se 
exactl wh at their intuence : - buffing pads that snap on to brushes— ~- % - wen 
But one thing is certain without them boords CG ' re and rugs 


give that final high-gloss finish. 


our nation would be a lot less melodious, 
humorous, rugged and lively For 
whatever else the Irish may be they 


are rarely dull. * CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
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n peak the continent,” says Fred Brewster 


























| painted many of the mou : 
| screen stars Harold Lloyd Dinah founder of J isper Park Lodge It 
Shore Alan Young and Myrna Loy marked the Great Divide ind w 
| Miss Loy bagged her limit of trout in ° called the Mountain of. the Grand 
the crystal-clear lakes that dot the Crossing.”’ After the first world wan 
“LINE in rine sHoes ssalliner Wieee Dominion Surveyor A. O. Wheel 
Jasperites like te emphasize just informed the government there wa 
how clear their lakes are by telling the large innamed mountain in front 
hard-luck story of how the lley lost Jasper The government prompt! 
; its private airline. Some years ago Bill named it in honor of the heroic Brit 
A brown ‘overlay ges cetera taal wilst. hear sees 
oxford for informal and, a veveran . - e 
wear Very smart | that there should be a tidy profit flying Chey lost all that histor mourt 
the Lodge's guests to ind from Jaspe Brewste1! I don’t know vhat Wheel 
far-flung points of interest. He bought was thinking of 
| a seaplane and cut a swath in the pine Ihe colf tournament which ir 
it one end of Lac Beauvert. Busine terested Montgomery s the Toten 
wa fine but he had to pive ! if Pole tourne v held n september It | 
“ Landing was too dangerous. On a calm become Jasper outstanding sportin 
te day Hoiland couldn't see the wate event of the ve It 30 popular now 
When Beauvert surface is unruffled that the Lodge has had to limit the 
( P 4 ‘ the water is so transparently clear entrants to a hundred and eighty-fi 
" b <<. VP” that canoes on it seem suspended in a nd put them or quota |t I 
BULLE ays J Unspoiled nature around the rushin from each state ind pr nee Th 
. "t ? Md Athabaska has been tamed mewhat year two month before t he Lodge 
Ur Vibe NY: to suit present-day tourist Visitor opened, there were already five hur 
CO? 0) A. ‘C Ld€ swim in mountain-stream water but dred names on the waiting list C)ine 
) it is piped to the Lodge ement irate bigw unable to t ‘ 
These and the many other swimming pool and warmed to exactly CNR President Donald Gordor If 
seventy degrees; they eat outdo don't make your Totem Pole tourn 
smart Valentine shoe styles ih les Hal i ae at Pa Ce cae a Pisiesigh 
ne Too nciudaings t ( ( ‘ | men nex \é 3 + | I 1x é 
offer the thrift of honest value eeide ia cnet tn etl eis acini, ihe covinade CPR PS oH ; lidt 
. Shoes made for longer ed lle ok ten NETS 
wear with ‘work shoe’ rugged- One noted visitor, Lord Montgom ye ible 194 
ness...suavely fashioned preferred —lookins t mountains to ment featured Bing Cros! ‘ 
with the quality look yet climbing them. Mont t in 19-46 Gordon Verley. of Vict At 
priced with no premium was organized by the CNR’s forme final hole Crosby and Ve 
for the famous Valen- publicity chief, Walter S. Phompsor Verk hird 
tine name! who planned public pieture f i for f the cup. Crosby ‘ d 
British military leade mid Jaspe t n the ee! nd 
» sth th ieee ad mountain scenery Cine I nin f | ht 
+ Sadie wstela A rugged, sport Monty emerged to find a ca cade of Phe crowd groaned. The 1 
type moccasin style . 
ALENTINE for informal wear cars waiting to take hin 1} Mount from fat wa Kdmot 
kdith Cavell, the dominatit peal the tournament nd Bir (rosl 
worRK BOOTS ." ‘ . 
11 O56 teet tf the region He looked selected an iron H 
it the car listened to Thompson fo looped higt nd curled 
moment, glanced uy t Mount Edit for nirdic 
Cavell, and said Yes, ve Phat i championshiy 
ver prett mountain | n ( | H ‘ i 
from here Now what time dos the Pole te urnament n 19 Or 
golf tournament start fourth hole big black bear fte 
Although Mount Edith ¢ ell is one watching Haig brand of Af for 
of the resort’s biggest {traction while, took over and swatted his | 
Jasper is not wholly pleased with the down the fairway Ever nee ther 
name pinned on it by the federal inimals have felt free to use the golf 
government ‘Why that mountain course lhe bears will sometimes sit o1 
wes once the best-known landn k on the benche nd watch the golfers tee 





| JASPER By Simpkins 
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Economy Proved off. ‘They take shower baths under the 
sprayers. One old mother bear found | 


out how to turn on the sprinklers. She 
taught the trick to her two cubs and 
every morning the three of them would 
set out around the course leaving | 
fountains of water in their wake 
Finally Bill Brinkworth, Jasper's big 
easy-going greenkeeper, had to hire a 
man to do nothing but follow them and 
turn off the sprinklers 

A soft spoken ex-Mountie with i 












square sun-tanned face, Brinkworth 
Pop to long-time guests) is the dean of 
western greenkeepers But even his 
long experience is challenged by Jasper 
The wonderful tourist weather is a 
. : awe greenkeeper’s despair The sheltered 
c . e kd oer d valley gets very little snow or rain, and 
; One - > Mn in summer the sunshine pours in 
cs ; - ; eighteen hours a day Brinkworth has 
RO oral . a constant struggle to keep his grass 
5 : from either freezing or burning In 
Gar Wood owners everywhere, Pp iis 1942 frost killed every blade of grass 
‘ oreeirs that it bee a, yess Hed on the course 
iit cia a With spring, herds of two or three 
G Wood he per hundred elk hold their ritual dances on 
ere eee Brinkworth’s soft and springy greens 
( “ Im fall, the mating season, the fairway 
ci ire a battleground for the great branch 
en —_ — intlered bull elk which slash the turf 
= ; : ; to ribbons 
The Jasper course was built in 1924 
by t he noted = golf-course designer 
Stanley lL hompson who incidentally \ Gordon Howe of the 
oe sini pega first tourn 4 nt. All‘ — oe a Bs yt 
on had to start with was rock rush ' y e ve 
AUTOMATIC HEATING and scenery He blasted out hupe All Star, finds the Prest-o- 
ECONOMICAL DEPENDABLE DURABLE boulders, used them for bunkers, tees lite hi-level has over 3 
and preens | p in the mountains he times the liquid reserve of 
built a concrete dam to feed a million ordinary batteries—goes 
gallons of water a day to his fledgling 3 times as long without 
* 5 greens and fairways. He built a twenty adding water. 
Mot ersill’s one hole course where the biggest haz 
ird of all is to keep your eye off the 
The fast-acting scenery and on the ball 
aid in preventing Raine Tag tag ~ sncmenagger cog nar 
the ninth hole hompson, who drec 
and relieving last year, was a young man when he (l 
Travel Sickness. made it. He shaped the green, making 4 
strategic use of bunkers and other A 


topography so that golfers teeing off 
heheld a huge recumbent female form 
Thompson christened her Cleopatra 
It was just a bit too daring for the 


CNR They ordered some of Cleo’s 
curves cut away, on the grounds tl 


she distracted male golfers ry 5 
Guests at the Lodge are usually 
slightly outnumbered by the staff, six 





ALNEA) 


\ REFLEX 26238 hundred and _ fifty strong Chree 
pp aial a quarters of them are students working 
their way through university With 
free meals and a room, a thrifty wait ody 


ress can save up to five hundred dollars 


in the three months the Lodge is open 
Feminine staffers supply the pul 
chritude for publicity pictures and 
liven up the place for the customers 
facetiously described as ‘“‘newly-weds ees 


gd 


J 


or nearly-deads.’ 


Thousands of students apply for the 





summer jobs at the Lodge. One quali 


fication would appear to he possession 


Now Available /n Canada of prominent parents. The Lodge help 


in the past few years has included ‘Tony 
THE FAMOUS Abbott, son of Canada’s Minister of fA 
Finance, Jennifer Bevan, former lady The battery 
ALPA 35 MM CAMERA in-waiting to Princess Margaret, anc with @ KIC ne 


af se Ale jer, daughter of the 
Manufactured in Switzerland Lady Rose Alexande ne * 


former governor-general, who did a 


“Ee has Everything” conscientious job in the office last year 


co 
Jasper Park Lodge was launched just 
Reflex focusing — Full picture before the first world war, when Fred 
size — Interchangeable lenses ind Jack Brewster put up four canvas 
from wide angle to telephoto— cabins on the shores of Lake Beauvert 
Range finder — Shutter speeds Che 


Brewsters are a Banff clan known | 
from 1/1000 to 1 second. as Canada’s “royal family of the | IN NORMAL CAR USE 


" 7 4 “3 ”” 7 d's f; , starte Ss 
Guaranteed fully for one year. Rockie Fred's father started as a 


guide in 1880 and with his six sons soon A 
Priced from $230.00 up cornered a major share of the Rocky eee LASTS LONGER TOO! 


Ne : Mountain tourist trade Early this 
Write for descriptive circular. century Fred and his brother Jack came 


to Jasper where there were more trees 
BUNTOGRAPHIC STORES (ne 
LIMITE © After the war tourists flocked to PREST-O-LITE BATTERY COMPANY LIMITED 


| Jasper in such numbers that Fred and 1352 Dufferin St. Zereate 6 
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The citizen who sits in the row be 
movie and placidly chews popcorn wit 
leaves the sound track a poor second 
person vou feel you could well d ith 
the impulse to turn around and choke 
own paper bag. He is carrving on a halle 


hind you at a 


h a gusto that 


Ld. ‘ 
| al 


‘ rope 
Is Prova 


out. But stifle 


him with his 


mpwed tradition, 


Inthe d f Aristophar I ead of the udience 
thro vf tat the actors, the t threw fruit and 
nuts at the audience. PI hts, dubious about 
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method o l mig ia ! 1 ‘ Ihe istom 
] not unk I toad Ho viveaway 
prog 

Perhap he custom served we of the ancient 
piaywrieht t itt if bt the Greek plavs 
that are I read al \ ) (it ions that stood 
on their own merits. Good things | ea habit o 
becoming permanent like Molson in Canad 

he Molson family started brewing the istly cel 
brated ale in I7S6. Toda M I sa Lana 
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Frotape 





TRADER MARK 


A most versatile and 
practical instrument for 
home entertainment 
With the easy-to-operate 
EKOTAPE you can record 
the oral life of a child 

from his first ‘Da Da’ to 

his last ‘teenage party’. 
Build a musical library of 
your favourite music 

record any sound—to hear 


forever—or erase at will, 


DOMINION 


SOUND 


EQUIPMENTS 


LIMITED 


Jack couldn’t cope with the business. 
They knew that CNR President Sir 
Henry Thornton was anxious to pro 
vide some competition for the CPR’s 
grandiose Banff Springs and Lake 
Louise hotels. They persuaded him to 
look over their tent de velopment 

Sir Henry took one look and said, 

This is the place!” Every year 
through the Twenties he added cabins 
The Brewsters took over the trail rides 
and prospered is the Lodge yrew Jack 
died two years ago. Fred today is one 
of the biggest and best-known big 
game outfitters in Canada The 
Brewsters who remained in Banff are 
doing all right, too 

But the fact that Banff and Jasper 
have Brewsters in) common. hasn't 


lessened the rivalry a_ bit Banff 
boosters say the Jasper mountains are 
too far away Jasper residents say 
Janff has no elbow room They call 


Janff a circus town, the Coney Island 
of the Rockies ganff counters by 
claiming there is nothing to do in 
Jasper 

Jasper is younger, less lively, more 
remote than Banff. Her attractions are 
scattered farther apart, but they’re on 
1 vaster scale and there are more of 
them 

The shortest easiest trip is up to 
Maligne Canyon, one of the world’s 
most remarkable examples of erosion 
Through millions of years, the Maligne 
tiver has cut a long deep slit through 
solid limestone. It is narrow enough in 
places to jump across, but the drop 
to the boiling river below is’ two 
hundred feet. Boulders have tumbled 
down the mountain and lodged near 
the top of the chasm. Guides tell 
gullible tourists they were put there by 
the Indians to keep the canyon from 


‘ losing up 
Glacier Feeds Three Oceans 


Farther up the canyon, by Medicine 
Lake, the elements have cut weird 
figures called hoodoos from boulder 
clay From Medicine, the trail leads 
along the tumbling Maligne River to 
glacier-fed Maligne Lake, so beautiful 
that the Indians considered it sacred 
Maligne has been photographed so 
often that the islet of pines at the 
upper end is known as F' 11 the lens 
setting which seems to capture it best 
Jasper’s well-known mountain photog 
raphe r Harry Rowed says *Maligne 
has got it over Lake Louise like a 
Chautauqua tent over a teepee.”’ 

The most memorable drive for most 
tourists is up the Banff-Jasper highway 
seventy-five miles to the great Colum 
bia Icefield, “Mother of Rivers 
sometimes called the world’s eighth 
the folds of the 


largest cluster of giant peaks in the 


wonder Here in 


Rockies, frozen snow has been amassing 
for thousands of centuries. It stretches 
for a hundred and thirty square miles 
ridges, crags and plains of ancient ice 
the largest body of ice south of the 
Arctic Circle 

Che icefield is called the roof of the 
continent, for its melting waters flow 
into three oceans: down the Saskatch 
ewan Glacier into the North Saskatch 
ewan River, Hudson Bay and _ the 
Atlant througn the 
nto the Columbia River to the Pacific 


ind down the Atl ibaska Crlacier o the 


west watershed 


Sunwapta, to the Athabaska, and into 
e Arctic Ocear 
Che highway is onl few hundred 
et rom the me est viacie! the 
Athabaska wi t ssured by ice 
re se ar leep + n to i chunK 
of ce dowr ind me r hear t hit 
bot m ( at r st the eerie 
s f e me ved Ip “ hiked 
i} t é on honeymoon 
he bride f dow! ere se and wa 
never f d | t te 4 
¥ MA 
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“ust last year” in the guides’ talk) the 
glacier discharged the contents of its 
revasse The bridegroom was sent 
for 1 White-haired, wrinkled old man 
who fell on his knees beside the 
perfectly preserved body of his beauti 
ful eighteen-year-old bride. Only o« 
casionally does a tourist say, ‘““‘Why., | 
heard that same story last year in 
Switzerland” or in Norway, Alaska 
New Zealand 
Che man who knows the icefield best 
i small, tough, nimble-witted New 
ealander, Pete Withers. Withers is an 
Royal Navy man who lost. the 
family fortune in the stock market and 
became a park warden. At seventy-odd 
he still bicycles sixty miles on a Sunday 
ifternoon and is an excellent classical 
His assignment is charting new 


Vas in the icefield, or as he puts 


Keeping tourists from falling down 


the holes” in what he speaks of a 
efield.”’ 

Perhaps the best-known man at the 

xdige, apart from founder Fred Bre 

er is its courtly doc tor, Phomas Riley 
() Hagan Most of Jasper’s residents 
nder thirty-five years oft ige were 

vught into the world by Dr. O'Hagan 
vho used to visit his far-flung patients 
ma hand-car he pumped down the 
CNR line His patients had to make 

int of paying him voluntarily I'he 
doctor has never sent a bill: often he 

; sent coal and groceries instead 

\ few years ago, at seventy ly 
(Hagan was still hard at work, so 
Ja pers citizens showed their affe« 
tionate concern b iving him a birth 
lay party, a larg il portrait, and a 
thousand dollars which they hinted 
should buy a well-deserved rest The 


doctor obediently went to New York 


for a month and spent every day at 
Columbia University Medical School 

Dr. O’Hagan’s practice is probably 
unique in that every season he is called 
on to treat a number of bear scratches 
hese injuries are almost invariably 
minor, but one Lodge official has a 
recurring nightmare in which he sees a 
guest badly mauled. This possibility is 
partly the fault Of the Lodge's iavish 
scale of catering The Lodge throws 
uit enough meat,” says one park 
ranger, “‘to feed the town of Jasper 
\nimals come from a hundred miles 
‘round to feed at the Lodge garbage 
dump and the management runs buses 
out to the dump every night at five 
» CLOCK If the bears are in a playful 
mood, and they usually are, they will 
‘and upright and toss tin cans at one 
nother. The Lodge’s publicity folders 
how guests holding out their empty 
inds to the bears If you hold out 
your hand with nothing in it SAVS 
warden you're just asking the bear t 
take the hand 

Only once have Jasper bears beheld 
the strange spectacle of men taking 
photogr ipl s and shooing bears out of 
the scenery That was when the 
Paramount picture The Emperor Waltz 
used Jasper as a stand-in for Alpine 
scenery and bears would have been out 


of character For the duration of the 


Re DD ies 


When You Have Read 
This Magazine... . 


please send it to a member of 
the armed forces serving over- 
seas. If you know no one in 
the services, enquire locally if 
some organization is collect- 
ing magazines for shipment. 
In most areas some organiza- 
tion is performing this valu- 
able service. 
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” Lee shooting Jasper harbored two hundred 
| fe) . pe ee ee ae ae" Hollywood folk, including Joan Fon- 
. ' taine, the writer - director - producer 
EYE-STRAIN ii team of Billy Wilder and Charles 

y: Brackett, and of course Bing Crosby 
After spending more than half a 
million dollars in Canada Wilder asked 
if he could take back thirty lodge-pole 
pines. He needed some of these small 
thin native trees as background for his 
Hollywood studio shooting Park 
| Superintendent J. A. Wood wired 
Ottawa for permission. Ottawa wired 
back: NO. Wilder is thought to have 
dug up his thirty trees at night. But 
with about nine billion lodge-pole pines 
in the park it is difficult for anyone to 
be sure, and public opinion in Jasper 
felt that the place could do without the 
thirty little pines 
There are a few other characteristics 
that Jasper would willingly do without 
Even Jasper’s resident boosters will 
admit reluctantly that the park has 
shortcomings but all are man-made 
errors of omission. Atha Andrews, co- 
owner of the Athabaska Hotel, com- 
plains: “If our guests want a cocktail, 
we have to send them to Ontario.” 
Curt Kiefer, who runs an auto camp, 
says: ““The three things Jasper needs 
most is roads, roads, and roads. Just 
the threat of a storm -will empty the 
town of visitors. They’re afraid the 
gravel roads will be washed out.”’ 


After the Fire, Banquets 


For the Lodge, the greatest calamity | 
came last year. On July 15, at the | 





MODEL TIO¢9, height of the season, an employee in 
21° SCREEN, the main lodge saw smoke filtering 
from a storeroom door. When he 


opened the door, fire belched out as 

from a flame thrower. In a moment it 

had flashed to the log walls’ uncounted 
| coats of varnish. 

Manager Harold Gunning hastily 
posted a man on each bungalow roof 
While they stamped out sparks, relays 

| of girls ran to the lake, brought back 

| water-soaked bath towels, and tossed 

them up to the men. Len Peters, 

Gunning’s secretary, plunged back into | 


a a 
mn the burning building to make sure all 
1 guests were out; he died next day of 
burns and shock. 





The despondent guests sat around 
on their salvaged baggage. A million 
dollars in business hung in the balance. 
Gunning took over the caddy house as 
an office. He ordered buffet meals 
served in the golf clubhouse. No 
expense was spared; fruit was flown 
in from the Okanagan, lobsters and 





You can watch it for as long as 
you like-——-you'll find there’s no 
eve-strain with Electrohome Eye- 
Tested Television. Isnt that what 
you really want—a clear, steady 





picture iaci*s, alaceies ia pleasure hl oysters from the Maritimes Bruno Tweed. the one trea 
: ol inlet Zapa, the CNR’s temperamental head 
watch? Why be confused with chef, threw up his hands and exclaimed: ibovs 
technical. hard-to-understand “For twenty-five years it is my job to 
terms and phrases? Give vour MOD L 98 worry about the little margin of profit to wear anyt ner 
: Klectrohome Deileraft-styled the CNR allows itself on food. Now 


eves a treat arranve with your Tweed fragrance items from 95¢ 


cabinets and famous concert- they tell me — feed the people regardless 


nearest Electrohome dealer to show of margin!” to $74.50 


hall tone have become synony- 


; seb ; : pa 
vou Eve-Tested television soon! mous with the best in’ radio [he guests took minor inconven 
and record entertainment. iences in good part, all except one 
Choose from a wide range of table or con- } 
lol } ; , From smart table models to wealthy dowager who complained, 
sole models in period or modern designs the finest AM-FM > combina- ‘‘But I'm not used to carrying a tray.” MN hye 


all providing clear, steady viewing tions. Electrohome is priced to Hildebrandt, the suave headwaiter, 
enjoyment. Equipped for LHF-V HI fit every budget —stvled to drew himself up. ‘‘Madam,”’ he said, PARIS @ LONDON @ NEW YORK 
reception. $3419.50 to $950.00, complement) every room ‘‘neither am I[!”’ 
£29.95 to $399.50 Gunning was undecided whether to tines 








close the resort or to try to carry on 


One American cheered him by saying SEND pi. Ae with Clothin 

N ; } . ' ° - “What do you want to close for? I e 3 

Now, more than ever, you'll be proud to own Metis: , OFF TO and Belongings 
- came here to look at the mountains and 

animals, not to sit in your lounge.” SCHOOL marked with 


lhe CNR prepared for an exodus. All 
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The Worm That's 
Wrecking Our Forests 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 





Nictau 


a control 


busiest of the 
tower of un- 
painted planks on June 15 and watched 
Bob Thompson, its air-traffic 
troller, handle seven hundred and eight 
take-offs and landings during the day 
On the same day at Toronto’s Malton 


in Canada. At 
Six I stood in 


con 


field, take-offs and landings totaled 
about four hundred, and Nictau that 
day flew only eight hours, Malton 
twenty-four 

Last year in the same area three 


hundred square miles were doused with 
DDT and the “kill” of budworms was 
an almost unbelievable 99.8 
This year’s operation was almost eight 
times larger. It required five hundred 
men. It cost four million dollars 

It brought a new and colorful char- 
acter to the Canadian aviation 

the spray pilot who still flies “‘by the 
in old open-cockpit 
planes, always so close to the ground 
that some claim they get 
when they climb to a thousand feet 
These pilots roam the continent like 
gypsies, flying recklessly at barn-roof 
height when the weather is good, play- 
ing poker just as recklessly when the 
Regarding poker, one 
begin to 


percent 


scene 
seat of his pants’”’ 


nosebleeds 


weather is bad 
said: ‘‘In this 
feel that you’re not going to live for 
ever and it makes you careless about 
But they never touch liquor, 
for they know their job demands the 
ultimate and co-ordination 

Most are war pilots but a few are 
youngsters who have learned their fly 
They work about 
nine months of the year, dusting cotton 
in the deep south, spreading 
killer in Texas, spraying potato bugs 
in Idaho, orchards in British Columbia 
and Washington, dusting fertilizers on 
the prairies, spraying in numerous 
places for mosquito control, seeding 
rice in Louisiana. Many of them work 
into Mexico and a few each year reach 
the coffee plantations of Brazil. The 
pay is good, but few of them can afford 
the premiums demanded for insurance 
on their lives. 


business you 


money.” 


alertness 


ing since the war 


weed 


Most of them regard the forest 
spraying in New Brunswick as their 
toughest and most hazardous assign 
ment. To keep the spray falling true 
and evenly they had to fly a scant 
fifty to a hundred feet above the tree 
tops, weaving between the steep hills 
and diving low into the valleys. Even 


landings and take-offs were frequently 


hair-raising aerobatics in themselves 


for the fields were short and narrow 
some of them cradled between tower 
ing hills Yet at the height of the 
battle, planes were roaring in and out 


of these airstrips so rapidly that some 
a time there would 
thirty 


times for hours at 
be a landing or take-off every 
seconds 

This year’s stepped-up war on the 
budworm got under way late in April 
when twenty-seven entomologists, in 
cluding six loaned by the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture, fanned 
through the bush to keep tab on the 


out 


budworm’s emergence and develop 
ment Early in May spray planes in 
British Columbia, Oregon, California 


began taking off 
Brunswick 


Arizona and ‘Texas 
and converging on New 


Crossing the continent in short hops 


because their range is limited to two 
hundred miles, flying by dead reck 
oning for a compass is the only nav 
igational instrument they carry, they 


gathered first at Fort Wayne, Ind., then 


ment of small aircraft was completed 
and seventy-seven of them were lined 
New 


as the pilots waited 


Srunswick bush 
for the 


up on the six 
airfields 
go-ahead sign from the entomologists 

Each pilot was assigned his own area 
flew 
he could 
high tree, so that when spraying began 
Nictau 


field to 


and he over it repeatedly until 


recognize every gully and 
not an inch would be missed 
farthest the first 


gO operational 


south, was 

The entomologists gave their okay 
on May 26 On May 27 at 3.30 a.m 
Nictau’s chief Abe Sellards, a 


pilot 
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from Ari 
ind 


boyish twenty-five-year-old 
zona, bolted his breakfast 

out to the radio shack to check weather 
ind 


hurried 


reports Spraying requires calm 


cool air, for a breeze disperses the 


and rising warm alr 


Rain will prevent spray 


spray prevents it 


from settling 


from clinging to the trees, fog may 
trap planes in the au The weather 
reports sounded favorable 

At 4.15 Sellards told the pilots to 
warm up the aircraft and load thew 
tanks with spray The planes were 
coated with frost and there were ne 
dles of ice on the runway puddles 
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The | pulled parkas over theu 
white coveralls and fastened footbali 
type crash helmets on their heads 
Everybody was running no one 
walked 

At 4.30, when hills in the east were 
just be ginning to emerge iggainst the 
first grey light of dawn, Sellards took 
off to check conditions in the air. Only 
the red and green wingtip hghts were 
visible is his plane lifted off the 
runway he chief pilot one at each 
iirstrip, ride herd on the spray pilots 
do not spray themselves, and fly radio- 
equipped Stinson monoplanes The 
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ynverted U. S. Navy 
Stearman trainers have no radios 
Sellards disappeared and the Stear 
mans lined up at the end of the runway 
like start At 
1.50 fifteen 
miles 
In the control tower, Bob Thompson 
signaling the off in 
wos with green flashes from his light 


Spray planes { 


race horses itching to 
Sellards 


‘Let ’em go.” 


radioed in from 


iway 


began Stearmans 


gun In tive minutes all twenty of 
Nictau’s squadron were in the air. It 
was still dark enough when the last 
plane took off that its pilot Greg 


Quaadman, of California, could see the 
flash of the light gun 
turning toward the control tower 


without 
Not 


a minute of spraying weather could be 


yreen 


missed, and the take-offs were timed so 
that each plane would reach its spray 
area with the first light 

The 
a reload in 
the next 
in and out at the 


By nine 


first Stearmans were back for 


fourteen minutes and for 


four hours they were roaring 


rate of two a minute 
the forest 
Sellards 


grounded the planes until the coolness 


a.m. the air over 


was warm and rising and 


of dusk would permit resumption of 
spraying 

The other airfields were operating 
in a few days Sometimes several 
days would pass during which there 


would be no spraying weather at all 
the pilots would 
tuning up their planes, sleeping, play 
Then at a cold 3.30 a.m 
the cookhouse iron would clang again 
with they would be in 
the air more, climbing the 
diving down the hollows, 
a hundred feet above 


and wait restlessly 


ing poker 


and the dawn 


once over 


ridges, into 


never more than 


the trees Sehind each aircraft the 


white fog of ‘goop” boiled out like a 
comet’s tail, sometimes gleaming in 
rainbow colors when the sun. struck 
right 
Ed Batchelor, of Langley, B.C 

slight, former RAF pilot who had to 
work as a farm laborer during his 
first year in Canada, figures the job 


is tough, but not as tough as milking 
1 COW I don't mind dodging barns 
ind transmission lines because when 


you're de crop work there’s usually 
land if P 


But 


i place to cl ish 


Batchelor 


you have to,’ 


SaVvs in this country 


low Wells buzzed 


the main street of a small town several 


oline was running 
times until the citizens realized he wa 
A dozen people jumped into 


with headlights blink 


in trouble 
their cars and, 


ing, they led him out to the only large 
field in the vicinity There the car 
lined up with headlights lighting the 


field and Wells dropped down out of t 
darkness for a perfect landing 


A hundred miles away, his fuel gau 


reading “empty MacDonald w 

still in the au He had seen nothin 
but forest below for two hours wher 
he came out suddenly to the farmins 


community of St. Quentin I picked 





the first field | could find and put ‘e) 
down,”” MacDonald said It was 
lovely field, except it had a fence acros 
the middle of it. 

Che plane hit the fence some 
saulted, crumpled a wing. MacDonald 
bruised but still conscious, released hi 
safety belt and rolled clear, just as 
farmer’s wife ran up with a butche 
knife a foot long ‘| think she wa 
disappointed to see me out of the 
plane,” MacDonald said. “She was all 
ready to cut me loose before it caug 
tire. She jumped that fence like a deer 

Sack = in) Budworm = City rad 
shack, Chief Pilot Herb Hendersor 
of Yakima, Wash., had been chewin 


the same unlighted cigar for two hour 
When Wells ind Mac I Jon ild 


in by Henderson 


reported 


phone exclaimed 
“Every year i sweat 
this but 
the sky turns blue and one of 
Stearmans fly 
hell of a 


I’m going to qu 


business, every spring whe 
them old 
over, | sign up agai 


It’s a disease 


Killer with an Alias 

Ron Wells 
“There’s only inyvone fli 
in this racket s the 
You take the risks and you get paid wel 
for it Each pilot earned more than 
fifteen hundred dollars for the thre 
weeks of flying in New Brunswick 
when the job was done they 
immediately for the 
southern U.S 

With all their experience, the 
pilots had never fought a 


was less sentimental 


one reason 


” he said, “‘it money 


ind 
took off 
cotton fields of 
sp! 

stranger foe 


For years the spruce budworm m 


there's nothing but trees underneath manda ‘ Ther , 
1 ' | - yractica Sappea en, Myste 
ind Math a nments and all impo tes ire it { If you have to come down, you've ! PI 
riously and without warning. eve 
. | Your homework proje ind presentat probably had it 
ot ! | | \ ; ; , thirty or forty years, the population 
j ‘t the wil ! ~ eds of . 
" a look ol eT I) Phcreney And it re ill much Casiel . ™ ~ nate i une explodes into an epidemi of countle 
Stearmans give the pilots a r chance, 1] I} ' 
4 ha Smith-é ! f eal "iar nage millions. ‘he present outbreak now 
{ ! 0 ‘ve reste untry we ; 
ste = pag a miei a ts peak in New Brunswick started 
| year New runswick spr ng or : ‘yen 
| vht. peppy such makes ty ind accurate. Super-speed acute ; sia. ad he . northern Ontario tn 1987 
mrt ' ! plane has been complete recked \ t| i 
‘ \ eS. i ( oak? } in et the damage it does neon 
kevs wont tam at any speed ult rn ! orona portable Nas the and three badly damaged v wut a 
spicuous and a forest may be pract 
’ { A yi » y ger aly r a‘ 
exclusive time and work-savit Pave Gace ind a full-size Smith pilot being seriously hurt cally killed before the budworm. be 
S Ss ) pilot 
(.orona kevboard n i Bill Swanson, 1 Califort ' comes apparent except to the en 
: ‘ is lowed into the bush near | lworr 
lie Shown is the distinguished p tomologists who are looking for it 
il-as-air Cast 7 . rter } apr erie 
i Smith-Corona Sterling City headquarters of the spray ope Iiven its name spruce budworm 
» s . iped fre ver 
a al Divina whic was seceatie tion last year and jump. ree se camouflage. Entomologists now sa\ 
r I es am ; a it ike : 
k design aword awarded the excellence onds before his Stearman exploded t Was misnamed, for its preferred food 
teas tepalllatepad ate ° of design award by the and burned His only injury was s balsam, not spruce spruce is at 
: i aioc by. - n very | as fl 
ill year long. speak to ete National Industrial badly burned finger, but he w flyin tacked by the overflow population 


Design Committee. another plane next day aggre en 
his year two B.C. pilots, R Well neg 


pil 
MacDonald. tryin; tiuke 4 


your parents today tbout ire not enough balsan 
» around 
i: new Smith-Corona Port- nd Sandy 
t a ns n adult the 


budworm is a small 








thle Dinettes advantage of the last minute eve brown-and-grey moth with a wingspan 
I ning flying weather, missed Budwort f less than an inch. The moths hatct 

® City in the dusk and be host from cocoons early every July and 

Traffic-control officer, Harr ialbot each female lays about two hundred 

1 adhe ail ’ of Montreal reported them n nm eggs on the needles of balsam or spruce 

] So, « Sih ( as Radioman Owen Morris alerted the About a week later the n icroscopi« 

© ele oe other airfields, where barrels of oi) were larvae, or budworms, hatch from the 

, 5 , ne lighted. The chief pilots tox ff snd eggs and it is one of nature's strangest 
circled high above each airf ‘ riosities that a caterpillar which later 

¢ ‘ t lights blinking, hoping the lo t displays such voracious appetite 
would spot them After two hour waits almost a year before taking its first 

Talbot called them in with " meal Though it is midsummer the 

1 , 1 “They're down now. No fuel newly hatched budworms spin minute 
mith-( orona . me , Meanwhile Wells and MacDonald individual silken cases, curl up their 
N C / ortable ['ypewriters had separated in the darkness ind sixteen legs and go to sleep until the 

: were scanning the black forest for a following spring 

L € SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS of Canada Limited. Toronto, Canada lighter patch that would indi $y mid-May the hibernating bud 
ao ae Rae innayon oe dae cs clearing where they might get down worm is getting hungry It crawls 
, P ‘ erond tee wewriters ding Machines, Vivid Neither had parachutes soth came out, burrows into a needle and since 
b tors, Carbons a Ribbons. ' out into farming country as their 5 it is only one sixteenth of an inch 
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qu oa -_ hw 
wera * 
4 
es 
y mothe would ke to borrow 
of money € out of everyt? 
ong with the diameter of i han t 
nds plenty of room inside After 
ollowing out two or three needle n 
feeding it needs larger fare and 


imbles off on a long hi \ 
end of its twig and 


bud 


ntains the deve loping needles of that 


ree inches to the 


into the terminal which 


sUrrOoWws 


ear’s foliage In early June the bud 
pens, the soft new needles flare out 
id the budworm, now half an inch 
my. eats heartily But he’s too bis 
now to keep himself hidden and it 
nly during this last two or three weeks 

his life that a potson spray) can 
ich him 

When full grown in late June the 


budworm spins a cocoon among. the 


needles and changes into a mummylike 


pupa. The transformation to an adult 

moth occurs t he moth hatche ind 

inother year’s budworm cycle begins 
Entomologists sometimes _ find ‘ 


quarter of a million budworms on a 


single tree. Spruce and balsam needles 


remain on the tree for five or six years 


ind a healthy tree can lose its new 
foliage for three years in a row and, 
though weakened, can survive. But if a 


tree is robbed of its new needle crop for 
four or five successive seasons it 
usually dies 


forest 
whic h 
almost im 


After a budworm killing, the 
is littered 
make fire 


pos ible 


with dead dry trees 
prevention 


Ihe 


kindling 


balsams make a 
later 
touches 


fallen 


pertect sooner or light 


ning or a neglected campfire 
t off and the 


tarted 


devastation the budworm 


imonyg one or two tree species 
the destruction of 
forests over vast Most 


forest fires in eastern Canada got their 


results in entire 


areas Serious 
start in areas of budworm kill 

And then, when the forest is leveled 
the budworn final trump 
card Balsam reproduces faster than 
othe species ind the new forest which 
will pro 


plays his 


higher 
balsam a 


contain a 
The 
the more susceptible it 
outbreaks So 
the bud 


succeeds 
portion of balsam more 
forest contains 
budworm 


budworm attack 


to later 
with every 


worm lays the foundation for a more 
«vere attack in the next generation of 
forest which will mature fifty years 
ater 

In € irlier years no one worried 
tbout the budworm because there was 
more wood than man could use 
explained B. W Jarney) Flieger, a 


big, blond former professor of forestry 


it the University of New 
now director of the 
Until the pulp 
leveloped twenty-five 


srunswick 
spraying operation 
ind-paper industry 


years ago, bal 


im wasn’t worth much anyway Sut 
now man and the budworm are com 
peting for the same woodpile Com 


nies have to have long plans. Maybe 


forest isn’t scheduled to be 


cut for twenty vears, but if the bud 
worm knocks that forest out the com 
pany’s entire program is disrupted. In 
the old days it was a case of hunting 
for something vou wanted, cutting it 


ind getting out. Now we have to work 


sith long-term plans to grow what 
ve want 

Hy proneering ier | praying ()} 
eration Budworm 19 was pron ! 
permanency to the new 1 ned 
eld” system of woodland operation 
ind laying the foundation fo i fuller 
tilization of Canada’s forest wealtl 

After the last big budworn fe 
tion petered out finally in the Mar 
time n 19 there were onl brief 
ind poradi outbrent unt gq 
Phen that year nother severe outbreat 
began north of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont 
It spread rapidly eastward in followi 
yeat more lowly westward eact 
generation of moths fanning out t 
leave their eggs in a constantly expand 


1948 the budworm arrived 


in New Brunswick's balsam forests and 
by 1951 


twenty-two hundred square 


mile were badly infested central 
portion. of it 30 «heavily t! t three 
hundred square miles of fore vould 
di {f the budworn ttact ontinued 
inothe veal 

rubrle 


Wi Knew we were nto tre 


International Paper Company had been 


holding much of this area nm reserve 
We hadn iken a thing off | 

ta { Poul fut ire IM iti tl 

lwo years pre uusly Oregon had 
started rerial prayin experiment 
iainst the budworm in Douglas fir 
there using old crop-dusting biplane 
SLCCE wa reported in malt pr 
rea New Brunswick problem w 
much more difficult Kven the mo 
hea ly attacked three-hundred square 
" ‘ rea Wa muctl large thar ny 
thing Oregon had attempted ind the 
New Brunswick forest w isolated 
with few roads, no airfields. But Flieger 


went to Oregon, studied methods being 


developed there came back and said 
the job could be 

The New 
igreed to foot one third of the 
if the New 
Paper ( 


balance 


done 
Brunswick government 
bill 
7 
Brunswick International 


ompany would finance the 
ind superintend the job Ihe 
company figured that that three hi 
dred miles of menaced forest 
worth one hundred and fifty n 
dollars ind called it a deal 

No ome hoped that the spl 
Ne W 


final 


iyving 


would give Brunswick perm 


nent and victory over the bud 


worm The insect w 


surrounding 


) ‘ 
orests 


trenched in the 
of Maine and Chuebec nad the 
would invade from the 
But by spraying 


moths 
inew surround 
ing unsprayed areas 
they hoped to kill the budworms before 
f balsam folia 


Fé 


the year’s new 


destroyed 


‘ rop ‘ { 
was This would give the 
sprayed trees at least another year's 


i on life 


euse 


Che 


1952 operations m ide the continuation 


heartwarming success of the 
icertainty 
federal 
government ind three other paper com 
with the New 
and the Inter- 


national Paper Company 


and the widening of the war 
For this year’s operations, the 
forces 


panies joined 


Brunswick government 
In the campaign this summer much 
two thousand miles was 

And 
still checking on. the 
extent of budworm kill. Will the pilots 
Budworm City 


of the square 


sprayed twice now the ento 


mologists ire 


be meeting again at 


in the spring of 1954? Or can Canada’s 
iirfields be abandoned t 


busiest o revert 


to forest again? 


We'll 


know by fall iys Barn y 


whether nature is ready 
battle of the 
ilone. or whether we'll have 


for another year a 


budworn 
her 


ike over the 


{ heip 
} 
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See those cars of yester- | 
year speeding along today | 
in the new J. Arthur Rank i 
| Technicolor comedy film i IGNITION SERVICE 
i Genevieve showing | 
across Canoda now. | { 
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IN CANADA’S 


Oni 0 


BATHROOMS 





SEATS 


CANADA'S smartest homemakers choose solid Olsonite seats for 
their beauty AND THEIR DURABILITY. These attractive, 
smartly designed seats are available in 35 plain and pearlescent 


colors colors that won't fade, can’t wear away 


Olsonite seats are the same material, the same color —all the 
way through. There's no applied finish to chip or peel — no 


chrome hinges exposed to rust or corrode 


Dress up your bathroom—permanently. Choose a solid Olsonite 
seat for the beauty of your bathroom—for the life of your home. 
They're available from the master plumber in your neighborhood. 
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CANADIAN BATTERY & BONALITE CO., LTD. (Plastics Division) Windsor, Ontario 
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What Should You Do 
About Tonsils ? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 
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“The time to remove tonsils is when the 
patient needs it If you were doing the 
job in the back yard you'd have t 
worry about the weather, but operatin 
rooms are warn ind cosy.’ Brown 
once had the tonsils removed from 
two-week-old baby, suffering from sinu 
ompli itions, with no ill effect 

But the suggestion of an operation 
makes parents nervous Chey think of 
the possibility of shock, of the O1Cce 


be ing affected ind of the hemorrhage 
ind inaesthetiu deaths they've read 
ibout 

Why do tonsil patients die? 

On June 23, 1952, George Gray , 
four-and-a-half-year-old Toronto boy 
had his tonsils removed in a private 
hospital on Bloor Street by a surgeon 
who estimated he’d performed some 
fifteen thousand similar operations 
Afterward George was put to bed and 
seemed to be doing fine But later he 
became very pale and his pulse wa 
weak \ nurse called the doctor but 
by the time he got there the child wa 
dead 

Dr. Smirle Lawson, chief coroner of 
Toronto, reported that the cut just 
wouldn't stop bleeding.” \ post 


mortem showed fifteen ounces « 


in the | intestine 


Oy 


if blood 


In August 1951 in a doctor's office on 
Bathurst Street in Toronto ten-year 
old Helen Wasylewsky died of wha 
was described by the coroner as “‘purely 


inaesthetu causes The 


charge stated afterward, ““There is ne 


reliable test for 
inaesthetu 


How 


i result 


during o1 
» It is im 
the deatl 
conditior 


the 


many children die 
of t 


to say 


onsillectomies 
possible Sometimes 


ascribed to other 
heart 


the 


Is some 


such as trouble, for 


ot 
performed 


tonsillectomy 
In 1949 when 
Nola Margaret Hammond 
isa healthy iC 


a doctor's office 


which 
fourteen 
ir-old 


ve 
y 


described ‘normal 


tive 


girl,’’ died in from the 


l 
1 


effects of anaesthetic one minute before 
the operation st irted, coroner Lawson 
described it as “‘one case in ten thou 
sand.”’ In Great Britain there are an 
estimated eighty deaths a year as a 
direct result of tonsil operation out 
of a total of about one hundred thou 
sand operations. At the Sick Children’s 
Hospital in Toronto where in average 
of thirty tonsillectomies a day are pet 
formed, five days a week, there hasn't 
been one death in over twenty years 
The tonsil operation has long been 
considered the simplest and = most 


routine surgery In his book, Your 


Tonsils and Adenoids, Dr. Martin Ross 
describes mass tonsillectomies in some 
American public clinics about fifty 


years ago. Screaming kicking youngsters 


were held down by a husky intern and 


the mothers while the tonsils were 
scooped out without benefit of anaes- 
thetic. There was probably a certain 
amount of shock accompanying that 


procedure 
Many 
their 


losing 


of the 


remember 
privacy 


will 
the 


people 


tonsils on 


kitchen table at home or with plenty of 


company in an improvised operating 
room in Thirty 


or so years ago it was common practice 


1 town hall or church 


to gather all the tonsils cases, real or 
imaginary, district and have a 
wholesale cutting bee. Dr.S.H.Smith, of 
Streetsville, Ont., remembers one 
held Presbyterian church during 
the first war, sponsored by the Women’s 


In a 


such 
ina 


Institute Beds were set up behind 
screens. <A specialist came from the 
city to do the snipping. The local 

MACLEAN'S MA 


doctor in 


) 


1 pe rson’'s tolerance to 


is 


relief 
was being 


r 


( 
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; ftherace withTV 
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: Now quickens; ; 
2 In every movie we see ’ 
: The plot thickens : 
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doctors handled the anaesthe VW 
did about twenty a day Smit 
recently “There were no comp! 
tions : 

Nowaday throat expert warn ti 

operation should not be regarded 

sim} le one Dr. Whaley onside 
tonsillectomy more involved that i 
ordinary appendectomy. A tonsil tex 
book lists no fewer than twenty-twe 
possible compli itions, the most com 
mon of which are hemorrhage, heart 
stoppage and lung abscess caused by 
infected blood, pus o1 bits of tons 
debris getting into the lungs 

The Hospital for Sick Children | 
maintained its perfect record by rd 
ins igainst all contingencies Ko 
instance considerable ittention ha 
heen given lately to the possibility tha 
hock and fear connected with ar 
oper! ition may le id to be n iViIOl prob 


lems” later in life Junior is told tl 

he is going to have nothing more thar 
a pleasant sleep. He wakes up witl 

flaming sore throat and a distrust of h 

parents The important thing r 
preventing shock or upset SAY 
Whaley, “is not to lie to the children 
ibout what is going to happen \ 
in extreme example he describes one 
little girl who arrived at an Englist 
hospital all decked out in ribbons and 
bows in the belief that she was going t« 


i lovely party 


Ether Now Smells Nice 
At the Hospital for Sick Children they 


provide the child with a coloring 
called to the Hospit il 


book 


Going which 


describes the whole routine truthfully 
with phrases like The nurse said lots 
of children throw up after their tonsil 
are out.”’ Very rarely do they encounte) 
a child who must be given a sedative 
before the anaestheti We have morte 
trouble with the parents,’ says Whale 
Anaesthetic is an especially bi 
proble m in tonsillectomies because the 
surgeon is working in the air passages 
Four decades ago ether Was iver 
through 2 cone held over the face 


When the patient was unconscious the 
removed and _ the 


cone Was operatior 
begun. Often the patient began t: 
revive before the job was. done ind 


ether had to be given again 
Continuous inhalation of an 


on-and-off 


resthetn 


has replaced the 


procedure 


but anaesthetic deaths still occur 
Medical men point out that when 
operations are performed in homes 
doctors’ offices and private hospitals 


the anaesthetic is sometimes adminis 


tered by another doctor 


who is not 
specialist in anaesthesia, and is paid 
out of the over-all fee charged by the 
surgeon In Canada today the usual 


children 
to a 
dred, depending on whether a specialist 
is called in. For adults the fee 
forty dollars and up 
Anaesthetic administered by a 
specialist works well in most cases but 


minimum surgeon's fee for 


twenty-five dollars and up hun 


is USU ill \ 
non 
when trouble is encountered — when the 
patient is an undetected diabetic or has 
a heart condition — there often isn't the 
skill available to 
tragedy 

At the Hospital for Sick Children 
anaesthetics are administered by 
cialists and staff doctors explain that 


ivert 


or equipment 


spe 


AZINE SEPTEMBER 1 19S3 


echnic ues have een developed o the 
area cen oe PREFERRED IN SELECT COMPANY 
asto ast given to any child regardless of age « FOR OVER 250 YEARS 
condition Phey use ethyl chloride : 4 . ~ 
flavored with eau de cologne, followed = 
bry continuous nhalatior f ethe —_ 
THE ORIGINAL ELASTIC mixed with oxygen. Eth 
quick and easy on the patient. A 
FIRST AID BANDAGE __ tt permits rapid return of the 
flexes o that the child doe ! I { 
S$ coughing on the operati table unde 
the watchful eve of thre irgeon Hut 
handle nd in the hand wo a doct 
ne espe iI t ned ‘ ar 
xtremely dangerous 
Tad helol im sicliie | mes 4.) 20a Che bleeding after tor ectom. 
ften dual bye ndete 
ind the child may keey wallow 
For this re anata ahaa be w leet aia 
checked ( arefully for it if i t one d 


fter the operation. At Sick Childret 



















every child is kept overnight under the 
constant supervision of nurses 
Dr. Whaley maintains that tonsil , 2 ip cary of davenlacer 
lectomies performed in homes, doctor ‘Cony, “MONG onl, Kuadaons BY 
offices or small private hospitals are H a 2no may 1070 
just not sate 
ee Contrary to one belief. the presence UDs 
Safe protection of cuts, blisters and . /, ON 
other minor injuries or absence of tonsils cannot fect t 4 
rice \ seventeen-vear-old tre C 
my icquaintance plays thre | rt of 
six-vear-old child on the radio once One of lhe Uhre hel 
week, a feat that calls for considerable 
ocal gymnastics. Not long ago. she Ieclehes tn Mhe Nerd 
required i tonsillectomy Several 





friends warned that her voice would be “Gy, olf | 


much deeper ifterward She went 





<a te Nhush 
mt, ¥ : 
tnd. Voltd tt fertlld rf 


"5 Ban Compant 


thead anyway and found the operation 





had no effect one wavy or the other 


Dr Ernesto Vinci of the Roval 






Conservatory of Music, a medical man 
is well as a leading singing teacher 
inging + SCOTLAND 
puts it this way If they get in the Ontey 
T 4 > 
{ . oe? way, have them out It can only be an 5 26% ounces C24 
Special protection against water | improvement.” . a? | 
: _ + Pee 
grease and oil his still leaves the basic problem : . ~ - — enw 


TH | Should you rush Junior to the hospital 
0 E i and have those enlarged tonsils re- 


moved? From the evidence available, 
| the following seem to be the safest and 


Ts 
co 
= 
wn 
~ 


f 
up 


} sanest conc lusions 

1. If the tonsils are causing no 
trouble leave them alone whether they 
ire enlarged or not Chey pr vide some 
protection against infection 


2. Tonsils that are causing sore 

| throat, ear trouble swollen neck 

glands, loss of appetite, fatigue, mouth 
breathing, bad breath tonsillitis or , 


quinsy, should come out 


3. Tonsils should be removed in a 
h spital by an expert, with the anaes 
thetic administered by a specialist 

4. Tonsils should never be taken out 
*PROTECTIVE AND HEALING - during a polio epidemic or before a 
seals wound from dirt and germs 
Medicoted pad aids healing 
*STAYS PUT — Elastoplast 
stays on through work or play 
“COMFORTABLE — stretches 
with your skin 
*FLESH-COLOURED — Both regu- 
lar Fabric and Waterproof Plas 
tic are inconspicuous 
*CONVENIENT— The RED tin con 


tains a useful variety of shapes 


child is comple tely recovered from an 
ittack of tonsillitis or quinsy 

5. Each child has different natural 
immunity to infection. What happened 
when Willie Smith had his tonsils out 
is no indication of what will happen t« 





your child. Only a good doctor can tell 
if they should come out or not * 





and sizes of bandages 


it takes cool control to be- 


you'll | 

SIZES Te WEED | 

Elastoplast: 

FIRST AID BANDAGES | 
20° and 40° red tins at your druggist 


eeeeeeeeeeseeeseseeseeeseeeeees | 


come tops in football... just 
as it takes the famous ‘cool 
control’ brewing to give Dow 


Ale its superb flavour, making 





this the most satisfactory Ale 


your money can buy. 
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Easy Action Swivel Top 


MYCLEANS ALL OVER FROM 1 POSITION 









— 
EXCLUSIVE 


~~ Mtaeh-0-Me 


CLIP-ON TOOLS! 


Toots always wi 
when yo nt them! 
No other cleaner has this convenience! 


"> NO DUST BAG 
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SWIVEL-TOP CLEANER 
Onward Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 
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Let the cottee cool untasted, Equipment for the serious scholar What does a mother say at times 
let the bread be overtoasted. borth cap, milk allowance, rubber band like thi What word of counsel? 
What does breakfast matter on broken crayon, chestnut, marble—and Of comfort? Of command? 
Junior’s first day at school! two completely undistinguished rocks “Blow. Again. Blow hard!” 
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Memo to the Board of Education: It’s late—the 

“Attached please find one small boy. school bus honks outside. 
No previous experience in long division, It’s late—much later 

tying shoes or being hurt.” than you think. 


Another chapter closes 

in the too short book of childhood. 
But every page can be re-read, every 
precious moment lived again 


...in snapshots. 


7 gate of 
The children stay young in snapshots > ~$ ou, a First choice of beginners and 


« BE experts alike—genuine Kodak Film 
Se wre in the familiar yellow box 
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WINNER 


.. elasticized 
to fit you 
like a comfortable 
glove. Black, navy or 
brown suede. 


At fine stores including the following: 
Chambers & Sons Ltd., 

103 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 
1203 Douglas Street, 
British Columbic 
Rae-Son Ltd., 608 Granville Street, 

Vancouver 2, British Columbia 
Rae-Son Ltd., 402 Portage Avenue, 
Manitoba 
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or write, 
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THE ALIEN py woo. wircHeEL 


A Maclean's Novel 


eeeeeeeoceee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceaee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


Award 


Wheat Was It Carlyle 
Phat Set Him Apart From Other Men? 


fhout Sinclait 


\\ t stranyve « | of blood drove this polished ( it vraduat 
the ing { } ry, of the Paradtse Ind Rese Wi 
| rf self THE ALIEN 

WW >) My sweep cw ( i the { 

| ak the Kua Cries da he ad i ad s tivit 
eg eee pe ey oe , e etched 
} ly d ‘ t } ‘ back | ] 
-s- 
in ~ Carlyle Sinclair, the dedieated school 
| / 
teacher. tortured by an inner compulsion 
which drives him to the brink of the abyss: 
* a 
» 
“ 2 
d 
: : -, 
Grace Sinclair, his wile. who is never sure > f 9 
she really knows the man she married: > 
| fo» 
x # Victoria Rider, the wild child of the foot 
a hills who promised so much and fulfilled 
- so little. 
’ 
i haracters, Mitchell has effectivels 
vied the tender with the Rabelaisian. There y, 
Ezra Shot e, the Indian evangelist who { iS 

erba rewrites the Old Testament for his \ 4 

cople nere 1s Old lohun whose yreatest thrill 4 
ife 1s an unlimited sul pl of raisin bread . 

And there 1s Raymond Bla pheme who stole off 


vith Sam Bear's daughter ind what was more 
ortant, Sam Bear's horses 


eeeeeeece ee see eee eeee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


William Ormond Mitchell is the first Canadian novelist 





- to win one of the recenth establiched 85.000 Maclean 
7 Novel Awards. His first novel. Who Has Seen The 
.% : Wind. won the LODE Foundation Award for 1948 and 
a, : treeent Maclean's short stors of his was named the best 
Canadian short storys of 1952. Hix work has appeared 

in the O'Brien collection of Best American Short Stories and hi< Jake 
and the hid magazine and radio series hax brought him national recog 


nition, tle is married, has two sons and lives in High River, near the 


sontes where his new novel has it« setting. 
Dont Miss THE ALIEN By W. O. Mitehell 
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that most successful men learn 






early. And whatever their choice 






of hobby, most prefer to enhance 






its relaxation value with a 






fragrant House of Lords cigar. 






House of Lords add pleasure to 





leisure moments... provide welcome 






enjoyment anytime. Made from 






select Havana filler and the 






finest wrapper money can buy. 












A Note to the Ladies: 
HOUSE OF LORDS are always 
a welcome gift for the 


discerning cigar smoker. 


HOUSE OF 
LORDS cicars 


CORONA DE LUXE «+ PETIT CORONAS 
LILIES * QUEENS + PANETELAS 


GOLD STRIPE «+ 








reveals whisky s true flavour 
Put Seagram’s “83” to the water test. 
Water, plain or sparkling, 
reveals a whisky’s true natural flavour 
and bouquet. 








among the political nobs, but, at any 
rate, Louis St. Laurent un- 
doubtedly sitting close to Premier Bob 
Menzies of Australia 

Lord Salisbury, the leader of the 
House of Lords and head of the Cecil 
family, had a look in 
for his ancestor, Lord 
was Elizabeth’s chief minister 


was 


possessive his 
surleigh, 
In fact 


on be 


eyes, 


Burleigh who insisted 
heading Mary Queen of Scots 

Mr Speaker Morrison of the British 
looked 
In private he plays both the 


it was 


House of Commons appre 


hensive 
fiddle and the bagpipes but how would 
he respond to this 


new cacophonous 


music of the ultramoderns? The only 
politician who seemed unworried was 
Premier Nehru of India. He has lived 
so long on the edge of a volcano that 
even Britten’s music would be unlikely 


to frighten him 


In fact this was not anormal 
opera audience at all. Politicians are 
notoriously tone deaf and when the 


late Arthur Balfour led the Conserva 


tive Party he was regarded with deep 


suspicion because he played the piano 
beautifully No wonder the ‘Tories 
finally deposed him For such ar 
audience an all-star production = of 


Merrie England or The Yeomen of the 
(;uard would have been t 


just the thing 


And what a night of enthusia it 
would have been if either had been 
chosen! 

Six heralds with golden trumpets 
appear in front of the curtains. A hush 
comes over the beautiful old house 
The Beefeaters. that is the Yeomen 


of the Guard | stand at attention in the 


aisles. The rest of us get up and turn 
around to face the royal box which had 
been constructed in the centre of the 
dress circle 

In comes our pretty (Jueen looking 
as fresh as a debutante; then her hus 
band, her mother, her sister, Princess 
Mary, and the Duchesses of Gloucester 
and Kent. From the vast orchestra in 
the pit there is a roll of drums and the 
brass blares the opening notes of the 
national anthem 

But what is going on? What ha 
happened to the good old tune We 
try to join in but the trumpets |! ¢ 
gone off on a spree and the violins have 
almost no relation to anything I 
glance at my program and see that tl 
is a new arrangement by ung S 
William Walton, a deadly musical 1 | 
of Britten's It should be ‘Disarranged 
by Sir William Walton growled 
critic behind us 

However, all things come t ! 
and we sat down Ihe 
dimmed and wit! i blasting discord 
from the orchestra the curtain went 
ind we settled in our places to wat 
the unfolding of that incredib! 
which began with England in 
slough of despair and ended with Eng 
land master of the world 

What opportunities it presented 
Benjamin Britten whose genius had 
been nurtured by the sea! He could 
give us Drake returning from the Span 
ish Main in the Golden Hind and shar 
ing the swag with the Queen. We could 
have the orchestration of the wild 
storm that drove the Armada ships 


sh shore 


death on the unfriendly Scott 


He could even give us Drake insisting 


upon finishing his game of bowls and 
thus establishing the supren 
sport in England. And we were aln 


certain to have Master Shakespeare 
and his actors performing at the pal 
for were they not the Queen’s P ‘ 


As for the 
“T know that I have the body of a weak 
and feeble woman; but I have the 
heart of a king 
land, too,”’ it was an obvi« 
got 
love story of the 


(lueen s speect "a 


ind of a king of Eng 
us certain 
4ut we Instead we 


had the 


who was furious because the youthful 


none of it 
igeing Clueen 
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Essex had married. We had ballet and 
wonderful scenic effects and gorgeous 
coloring but the story was tawdry and 

Yet disillusioned as we 
climax of the story was to 


uninspired 
the 
shock us 


were 


the old (Jueen 
her red 


Essex comes upon 


when she has removed wig 


showing her to be almost as bald as an 


egg. It was a hideous sight but Britten 
and his librettist even went so far as 
to give us the impression that the 
Queen did not sentence Essex to death 
for treason —but because he had dis 
covered her baldness 

So the opera came to an end, with 
hardly enough applause to keep the 
curtain up long enough to distribute 
the flowers to the leading singers and 





the orchestra re 


Walton’s 


Hurriedly 
William 
rangement of the national anthem 


dancers 
played Su diss 

and 
we emerged into the famous vegetable 
market like mourners left out of a will 
Incidentally not the 
iudience The whole thing had been 
by the BBC 
in the 
study to 


we were only 
broadcast 


At two 


down in 


o'clock morning | sat 


my write about it 








ind sent it off to the London Evening 
Standard I shall not inflict the whole 
article upon you but here are the con 
cluding paragraphs 
g i ge in the s¢ Ci f Gloriar 
te at tim o.aminite 
t { « 
’ ‘ ? 1K ’ 
Ny ged 
My | 1 wit he 
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I it 
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t | ate 
t r 
If | 1 ex led bomb in Pic 
d | a have caused more 
! | wlegant reference 
t I f y really went t 
tow! } v days | enjoyed 
popularit | t tred which was 
startling Then the test match began 
ind cricket resumed its calming sway 
over the Br h temperament 
Perhay ymme d Gloriana will be 
regarded as a great opera and future 
generations will wonder what kind of 
8 we were who could not appre 
‘ the ger ind the beauty of the 
may indeed be true that our 
idgment was partly swayed by the 
embar nent caused to our lovely 
ing Queen when Britten unwigged 
the ther Elizabeth and made her a 
tifu old woman consumed wit! 
‘ | s 
At anv rate Britten has added a new 
expletive to our language When golfers 


hac ker SeeCS his 
the oath 


It will be 


miss 4 snort putt ora 


horse pipped it the post 


“Gloriana'”’ shatters the air 


1 long time before the Arts Council, 

with the taxpayers’ money, will com 

mission another opera + 
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The Two Millionth before it burst upon the Canadian shir d club affiliations, ay face Chey waited eagerly for D-Day 
public; the Bank of I ( mada pearance utst z ind the id office that 


pper inding, good, ordinary chance to show he 


Customer of the could not forestall but it might try t ind pub peaking ability were to be they were right on the ball. Indeed, on 
sabotage Charley Stagg drew u regarded toy mailed to or two prepared suitable indidates in 














KE | t is p secret and air < 
B k f L C d report form for distribution t thy head office at the end of each day advance from among their more quali 
an 0 ower ana a bank’s five hundred nd thirty-one The branch managers received their fied acquaintances or deserving friends 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 branch managers When D-Day was nstruct ns with varying reactions \ steve Hatchett manager it t he 
declared, they would begin to record or small percentage at once consigned the delightful Ontario market town of 
the forn the details I ny Kel orms tf the wastebasket ind a few Haddington Falls, did not go seo far 
ibout the project the more he was candidate mong their new istomers more told their secretary to lose them this, but he ve 1 lot of attention te 
worried by its implications. He saw a and would go on doir countil Cl ey n the file Che maj ty called in their the project Chus he iw with bit 
dozen ways in which the bank’s reputa- Stagg de ired the selection of M IW wccountants t take care ot this terness that the ony new wcount 
tion might be besmirched, and he Million Che forn whicl ered public relations stuff But there were opened in his branch on D-Day morn 
decided to keep i close eve upon its suct t t rar cu handtl f keen ung men who knew ng belonged t« teen-age girl witl 
iuthor and executant. tion, f | standi rhe ‘ vine opportunity when they met her face to pronounced lisp and an elderly farmer 
YHARLEY STAGG was proud to 
( abelong to what he reverently , 
entitled PR He believed in it not 
merely is in ictivity profitable to 
Charley Stagg or the Bank of Lower 
Canada, but as good in itself Public 
relations was a religion i Christian 
religion of course ind he was a high “~ 
priest i canon, a_ bishop-to-be His } } 
presence spoke of his calling He was ( j 
not a big man but he had the gift of 4 P 4 - j ae 
enveloping those he iddressed he / (7) (, / - 
flowed over them, warm, friendly and (/ / (/, (J) 7 ( J ( / /) L / , 
encouraging Every word he uttered 
he once remarked was measured { 
igainst the Golden Rule 
It was in this spirit that he answered 
tine president Ss summons to discuss 
vith him the two millionth customer 
“You see, we are not just a bank, Mr Soi OF THE EARTEIPS most bountiful Canada is fast becoming a major economic power 
Spalding he explained We are part stores of wealth are concentrated in our and is taking a rapidls growing part in the polit- 
f this immense thing called Canada western provinces in wheatfields, oil wells. ical affairs of the world. In step with this pro- 
which 1 i way of hfe as well as a ranches, forests, orchards, mines and water gress, Canada Steamship Lines has ¢ vpanded 
eographical expression So the in ways. The amazing development of Alberta’. steadily te maintain her position as Canada’s 
nouncement a — “wo meng oil resources alone Cand the consequent pip top transmitter of the country’s vast wealth over 
cu ee ! 7 ill h sa “ ey ¥ a * ing across 1,150 miles of open country to the inland waterways. brom Winnipeg, the Prairies 
ey a scieie ie gourmet os “came Creat Lakes) means a flow to the refineries and Port Arthur at the northwest tip of the Great 
p existing het weer the Bank if of millions of barrels of crude oil per year, Lakes. to the Atlantic, CSL’. huge network of 
Lower Canada and whatever is good Most of this oil is shipped by CSL-built tank- interlocking services ix an indispensable factor 
nd great about our country.’ ers. As an important source of world supply, in Canadian « Apansion 
Very fine sentiments, Mr. Stag 
I envisage the whole ceremony, sir 
is a tribute to the Canadian family, a ee ee 
the Canadian home. The hearthstone 
is our foundation stone. Whomever we 
choose to stand as the symbol of the ’ 
two million—Mr. and Mrs. Two Mil “3 7 
lion, you might say —must make this < v2 
shiningly clear A youngish couple —. 3 = — 
with two or three children would, I | oe —— ‘ 
think, be most desirable — 
“You would not leave it to chance?” | 5 ws . . ; ; j si casio 10). 000 mil tn 1089 she Com, 
“Oh, no, sir. Everything must reflect Kl " . 
wa rans] pertor da 
our public relations policy 
“So you have other qualifi« itions”’ m4 , . 
“Quite a number, sir. For example . Is 
we need a man who is well regarded in ¥ F 
his community, established but not | - 7 , 
obviously wealthy He and his wife Dd — tes 
must both be photogeni . as well as the ‘ ! ly 
children. A churchgoer of course, and ‘ | othe 
it would help if he belonged to one or : ‘ t ‘ , ‘ 1] cated 
more service ¢ lubs He must be able to . t Art , ( 4 ik 
express himself in public.” Charley * \ ; , canta i ara ‘ ee 
Stagg, noticing how Mr. Spalding a ; CSL. I me ; Op post r 
nodded his receipt of each point, | saci ' : 8 ' i ) t m the St. Lawres 
warmed to his expose “T have con : I lred | | t vea ( \ 
sidered the question of national origin two elevators | Hed 15.000.000 bushe In 1952 2) 
Naturally our ideal would be someone CSIs < L , wen todehe & 5} 
with a name like Robert Martin, which ‘ : +t 
" } nat were learing centres 1 some ~OU 000 tons of | 
sounds right in both English and | 2 
French, but we cannot expect too | coal and 1,000,000 tons of freight respectively. x 
much.” : re 
“7 quite agree.” 77 = sh 4 y ‘Ss 
“ : | a a = 
It was suggested that we have a Mr iia <''> ty 


['wo Million and a M. Deuxiéme Mil 
lion, separate people, but [I’m afraid 
that would look rather obvious. And 
as the bulk of our customers are 
English-speaking we must give them 
priority. But perhaps we should select 
a Roman Catholic in compensation.” 


a ae | 2 ('anada Steamship Lines Limited 


He 
j 

= 
ae 


“T> “S 


j 
{ 
| 
| 
Sa 





—— 


he? 


think, sir?” ; 759 VICTORIA SQUARE © MONTREAL 

“On the whole, Mr. Stagg, | would be as Branch Offices in principal cities in ¢ la and the <“% 
flexible. The Almighty Himself is ig United Seeses and in Londen end Livergosl, Gaclend rs 
generous in His conditions for salva hy ° 


tion. Let us follow His example.” 
Planning and organization proceeded 

rapidly. Speed was indeed essential, for 

no word of the project must leak out 
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SHE'S HEADIN’ YOUR WAY! Here's a comedy of “happy-go-laffy’’ young moderns and 





Presented by THE J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANIZATION 


who was reputed to beat his wife Charley Stagg telephoned’ Stev 


Sut he had just come back from 





Hatchett to congratulate him on h 


lunch when he was called to the perspicacity and request him to secur 








counte! mmediately Mrs. Jones’ co-operation 
Mr. Hatchett, this lady would like I’m up to my neck, Steve he said 
to open an account with us.’ or I'd come down myself moO we re 
She was a tall woman, one could relying on you. Don't let us down, w 
ilmost say a big woman, of thirty-five ou, boy 
or so. She was very fair, and had both a And Steve Hatchet VhoO saw the 
presence and an engaging smile. Clutct ext rungs of the ladder materializins 
ing her coat was a little girl, darker: before his eS nswered tionall 
than her mother, who had the same You bet I won't 
smile and the same restful grey eyes He drove it at once to Mr Jones 
My name is Jones Mrs. Mariar Hear her Please a new home lwo brisk and V-faced 
Jones. My family and I have just come by vere playing it front. M ne 
to Haddington Falls. We've taken one ple ntly flowers é 
of the new houses on Cedar Avenue d him ind 
Yes, yes, a very nice district Mr I've been bakit i () 
Jones working here’?’ \ lon tdi t I 
I'm a widow.’ n now 
I’m sorry, Mrs. Jones, | Ihe ise iv! d 
Later | may be openings dy { me f baking tite deliciot the 
hop ] had one in Toronto for some flee he se a r good as he had 
vears. Kut for the moment I'm think ever drunk. En ed by the atmo 
ng only of a personal account phere, he made his propos ym. INSis 
Well, of course we shall be delighted ! that ti bank would meet all ex 
to do anything we can for you Steve pense nd provide the family witl 
Hatchett’s hopes whict had f el ltable gift The publicitv. he added 
momentarily t the new f his cu night be eat he n launching he 
tomer’s widowhood, were begir 
ise be what better institution Wi \1 Hatchett just dor 
here { protect the Wid \ ( thie ky? 
rphan than the Kank f Low S| nded ‘ u but 
Canada? Surely this wa My I'v j n I pe 
Million, with her delightf d hter led So he pak the le f tl 
ind het wn charn WI ta veet Hy } f | Ve ( ! { the way of Iiife 
littl: girl that is he said Hi ‘ t re esented nd | mentioned too the 
inv other children’ ke healthy competition with the 
Oh. ves Jenny | vo | ‘ Bank of Upper Canada Then she 
d and ren ked \ b n 
' mvaelf I ace st } 
rHVHERE FOLLOWED an enjoyablk ; 
| conversation during which his ne . 
I’m glad he began 


customer opened her account with 


1 tell you what, Mr. Hatchett, vive 


sizable cheque on a Toronto investment 
sevening to think it over. I'll cal 


house ind Steve Hatchett collected 


n the morning Now do hav 
some promising data for his report < 
i not he ip of coffec with one of these 
sheet. Though not wealthy Mrs. Jones 
kies 
was obviously not in need nd sh 
. Io = te _ . He had never waited so tensely for 


drove away in a nice little English car 1 : 
, phone call not even before his mar 
Steve, a very happily married man 


ue He sat at his desk and snapped 
found himself looking forward to their hs seallicmesiialion i aliens thciahe 
eas Saeeveny Mrs. Jones released him Yes, Mr 
He had no other useful candidates ‘ 4 } " " 
Hatchett she said I've let you 
ind the more he thought of Mrs. Jones ry uade me You nd the boy { 
frenetic bs a ee ate p Liat ’ oO i h vs, fo 
the surer he was that he had hit t hey insist on their trip to Montrea 


publicity jackpot, provided head offic 
could be persuaded that a typi il Can 


idian family might exist without a 


jr NEXT ten days were the m« 


father lo reinforce his suggestion he feverish Charley Stagg had eve 

sent Charley Stagg a personal letter known Chere were invitations to be 
in which he emphasized the emotional mailed, press releases to be prepared 
impact of the widow ind orphan id peeche to be written Chere 
theme He added that there was a vere conferences with the newsreels 
promising small-business reference il the radio and T\ peo}] le tie-ins wit! 


t he proposed dress shop 
Charley Stagg prided himself on | 


imagination Steve Hatchett letter 


the big stores which would provide the 
family presents, souvenir menus and 
seating arrangements ind delicate 


ippealed deeply to this imaginatior negotiations to secure the best minis 





which w is peopled with ratetu heer terial representation The keen interest 
ful men and women continu | shown by the president was a furthe 
ing the benevolence nd effi Fy ° a > i > . complication. Mr. Spalding summoned 
é For Easier Ty pine es ee 
the Bank of Lower Canada. He 7 =) him every day to report on his activi 
saw, was the extra twist, the somethir ties, insisted on censoring each speect 
different which would raise the whole When vou hear vour ind press release and reorganized all 
story another notch above the ordinary S : ; = the seating arrangements. “I’m afraid 
and command a correspondingly larger secretary 5 pease... youre Mr. Stagg,” he remarked that you 


share of column inches Indeed, this find my interventions a trifle tedious 


accepting a proposal that 


brave littke woman was not only the . But I cannot entirely abdicate my re 
key figure for his set piece but the can make you “letters pertect ponsibilities, or forget a_ lifetime's 
theme of an advertising campaign a | devotion to such matters as dignity and 
which could make the bankers of Upper _—_—— ’ mr protocol.” He showed signs of enthu 
Canada look lke a nest of mean with the keys she loves to siasm only when he saw some pictures 
minded money-grubbers At once he , of Mrs. Jones and her family. ‘A fine 
t I Il be glad. too! 
- . - olad. »! Se 

hurried to lay Steve Hatchett’s letter ouch... you rer erat - figure of a woman,” he remarked wit! 
on the general manager’s desk ipproval 


I like it,” said Blake Jopson Perhaps it was Mrs. Jones’ personal 
‘““Good-looking woman and kids. Just Underwood charm, evident even in those not-too 
what we need. But check with Mr expert photographs from Haddington 
Spalding, will you?” He paused and Rhythm Touch DELUXE Falls, that stirred Jonathan Spalding to 


winked. ‘‘And let me know if the old further interest in her 
boy has any objections.” “Oh, Mr. Stagg,” he remarked, look 


“Yes, Mr. Stagg,’ the president UNDERWOOD LIMITED ing up from the latest list of ac 
a 


murmured as he lit his cigar, “‘I grant ceptances to the luncheon, don't 
you it’s a charming conception. Though | Heod Office 135 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO think I ever saw the report that was 
not perhaps so original as you claim sent in about Mrs. Jones’ background 
And provided the lady is agreeable, I, Branches in All Principal Conadion Cities D’you remember what it said about her 


myself, have no serious objections.” husband?”’ 
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Charley Stagg took time to answe! 
He he was in business, [belie 
sit 

Indeed’ I'd like o see the « t 
details 
Actually there nothing in the 


Mr H itchett told me on the 


The re port me rely says tl 


re port Sil 
telephone 
Mi Jones 


Is dece ise d 


I see. Well what do we know about 
Mrs. Jones’ own history 

She deposited a substantial cheque 
with Mr. Hatchett to open her account 


It represented, I understand, the pro 


ceeds of the sale of her dress shop 
You have the name of that shop 
N no F 

hen your knowledge of Mrs. Jones 
Haddington 
few general impres 
gleaned by Mr Hatchett 
Charley Stagg found it difficult 


su 


before she turned up in 


Falls consists of 


Sions 


inswe! hat is so, isn’t it 

“Mr. Hatchett was very impressed 
with her 

As a trained banker, Mr. Stagg, | 
seek a foundation for my person il im 
pressions I'm afraid Mr. Hatchett 
is still somewhat impulsive 

Shall IT ask him 

No, I think not. You can ke | 
matter in my hands.’ 


HAD been moved first, Jonathan 


1D 
H Spalding admitted to himself 


by 
natural human interest, but now his 
professional instinet was aroused and 


he telephoned the manager of the main 
branch in Toronto 

The answer t ed 
only on the morning of the reception 
Jonathan Spalding Blake 
were already conducting the 


his 


queries arriy 


ind Jopson 
two minis 
the bank 
they had reached the board room and 


ters on a ceremonial tour of 


its portraits of past presidents when an 


agitated secretary, casting decorum to 


REPLACE YOUR RUSTED TANK 








with a 


y t 2 Long-lasting 


TANK of 


kKverdur 


VNO RUST LEAKS NO RUSTY WATER 





You can have hot water 
when vou need it—free from 
tank-generated rust—with a 


storage tank of Anaconda’s 
non-rusting Everdur* Metal. 
You are sure of sparkling 
clear hot water for bathing, 
laundry and dish washing. See 
your plumbing contractor, 


*7Trade Mark Rre’d. 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


Main Office and Plant: New Toronto, Ontario 
Montreal Office: 939 Dominion Sq. Bidg 


c-s3t9 





First in copper, erass ano sronzt 
ULSt 
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int ed 1 
‘ n bc | 
()} AY! vel i 
t ‘ I M M 
ire e been! 
nquit ] clsohye j j 
Pink 
Mr. Spaldir ( i 
n time to he ie me t 
| ning Phat sy ‘ j 
president himse 
be xe 4 ‘ er t 
but nm hte |} ‘ | \l 
Jopson 
r¢ Jonat ! ! t 1 { 
ne the tome it the pene it n 
ought to | ‘ iddopted toward the 
president but he let 1 pa 
I think you had better know, Blake 
who Mrs. Marian Jones, our ‘Two M 
onth Customer, actually 
What do you mean 
“NMirs. Jones owned a dre ! 
Poronto. It illed Chez Ma 
She is also a widow 
We know that Jonathan 
Her husband though this thanth 
heavens W never common knowledge 
Wii icertain Gentleman -lones be 
shot to death by the police on M 
1948, when attempting to hold up the 
Bloor and Yonge branch of the Kank 
f Upper Canada 
What!” For the first time Jonathan 
Spalding iw the iron jaw drop 
Just that Mr. Stagg, who | may 
remark is not a banker, did not deem it 
necessary to look into the lady’s back 


Mortimer in 


xcecured this 


led loronto 


ind be 


ground, | « 
myself informa 
tion 

But she Windsor Station in 
We've invited the 


men the 


ministers have 


due at 
under an hour 


Phe 


banking hall 


just 
newsreel ire n 


Ihe 
their 


press 


ilready sent speeches to the 


ivencies ‘ 
vesting that you cancel 
Blake. It is unhappily 
and I blame 


t hie 


Lam not sus 
your ceremony 
myself for 


too late for that 


arhier full 


Mr 


lize WwW it ¢ 


not ippreciating ¢ neom 


stage But you 
ould hay 


public or even our ‘To 


petence of your 


will, I'm 


sure re 
pen We the 
friends should learn these facts 

The veneral 
What shall we 

What shall 
Spalding savored the phrase First 
ind Mr. Stagg 


to 


manager was in 


do 


we do? 


Jonathan 

Jonathan 
I'd 
ind everyone 


idvise you 


eXeETrc ise the preatest 
on. I shall have to 


mvself ind | 


Mr lon rer I 


concerned 


caution from now 
tuke over 
much time it 


sible 


t he busine exped ‘ nad 


Shouldn't we tell 
enretul about wt 


I th 


sion that 


lake It 


Jones | 


issmy 


the 


Ink not 


Mr 


mypre s 


is put whole 


unt Ippy episode out of her mind It 
vould be neither civil nor charitable to 
remind her of it After all, we thrust 
this role upon her 


rHVAERE WAS some iddaptation of 
the ceremonial. ‘The president him 


lf went to the station to welcome 


Mrs 


the general manager 


Jones and her family, instead of 


ind then formally 
bank 


greeted them as they entered the 


ing hall While the young Joneses 
delightful, well conducted children 
were being shown the sights, such as 
the piles of notes and sacks of coinage 
in the vaults, he escorted their mother 
to the board room for a_ brief pre 


luncheon cocktail party. This was to 


933 







































\ >» ant babyv—whose health bined with all the body and 
é es to be drunk in /ighte? character traditionally Labatt's* 
moother A versal \le. It’ For you—tecling thirsty 
bre ed Esper il] tor «M isions enough on ision for a bottle, on 
like this, with a lightness and better still a case, of lighter 
smoothness that will make to- moother \n versary \k John 
MOrrow as happy as today, com Labatt | imited 


*The swing is DEFINITELY to Labatt’s 


Ber 


An oc 









casion 





WE’LL SEND YOU 


Dagneutle 











obaye? 


Anniversary 
Ale 


i 




























































worth celebrating! 
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Now! Mitin Durable Mothproofing 


Makes Fine Woollens a 





QUICK 
FACTS 
ON 
MITIN 


the fabric. 


...1t's safe, dependal 


... It withstands deter 
light and abrasion or 





ee dyed-in-the wool by the mill, fiber-locked for the life of 


le, absolutely imperceptible. 


.It never needs renewing even after washing or dry cleaning. 


Sound Investment 


W hen you buy your wool or camel's 
hair coats... your cashmere sweat- 
ers and skirts... your wool suits 
and sportswear ... make sure you 
get the most for your money. Make 
sure theyre durably mothproofed 


Mitin. 


with 


MITIN durable mothproofing 


euards your cherished woollens 
avainst moth ravage for their usable 
life. It eliminates the need for bur- 
densome spraying and dusting or 
expensive special storage. It takes 
your entire wool wardrobe out of 
the mothballs and places it at your 


finger tips for year-round wear. 


MITIN protection is available on 


many of the finest woollens, cash- 
meres, camel’s hairs, and yieunas in 
most of the stores in Canada and 
the United States. Look for’ Moth- 
proofed with Mitin’on all the wool- 
lens you buy ... it’s your guide to 
the best clothing investment . 

for you and for the rest of your 


family as well. 


- 
WA 
2 > MOTH, 

Cc x 0, 
r A > baal 
oe: 2 Oo 9 

tag g with ® / 
\. SS MITTIN", 





gents, weathering, salt water, perspiration, 


wear, 








“not Q ppray... thine t (ous, ” 


MITIN 47 MOTHPROOFING 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


9 FRONT STREET, EAST *© TORONTO 


Motom” 0s the registered trademark jor the patented, mill-applied durable moihproofing agent 
sold by Geigy Company, lnc, U.S. Patent No. 2.111062. Camadian Letter: Patent No. 464,489. 


See the MITIN Display at the Canadian National Exhibition 
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| “ 
\ ~ a ~ C S, 
\ 
\ a 
| | \ 
| -_ | | 4 4k 
\ ' Me ’ dis 
as 
It's nothing really just threw it togetr er 
have beer the ib of the gener H ence here tod 
manager leaving the president he president mbolize he ‘ 
devote himself to the cabinet ministers theme of my remar! You 1 see 
His attention to his guest during the nd he t lot of the competition of the 
cocktail party caused the Head of chartered banks, and such competit 
Ontario Credits to comment to. the ood. It improve ervice and keep 
Assistant Secretary Che old boy u hanke n our. toe Standis 
mitten I never thought he could be pare nd traight he looked ind 
It was just as the party was leavins him, allowing h lance to rest on the 
for the Sandringham Hotel that eneral manager Some is perl 
balding man in a dark grey suit surged need a little such exercise Ihe 
up to Mrs Iwo Million ind clasped he chuckled ipprecial el But he 
hand ‘My dear Mrs. Jones, I'm idded in louder tones, “‘that does me 
glad to see you again How are the the fundamental fact whic 
dear children’ th inited ve nd, divided ve 
Chey’re just fine, Mr. Blenkinsop fall 
Mrs. Jones turned to the president For tl f } ten minutes ‘ 
You must know M1 Blenkinsop re pre lent poke of the Canadian bank 
ud You're bot! m the ime ing tem nd if devotion to the 
business people of Canada, the familie ) 
“I’ve never had the honor, sit said Canada 30 charmingly so. gallantl 
Mr: Ble nkinsop but I'm n nape 0 repre ented by Mrs Jone ind he} 
the Mimico branch of thi Bank of children Today, he said. we may have 
Upper Canada. When we learnt what two million accounts —-he lingered on 
magnificent show you were putting on the word tomorrow it will be the irn 
for one of my old customers the presi of the Bank of Upper Canada. But t} 
dent felt | ought to pay my respects unimportant What matter 7 
Jonathan Spalding received Mr service to our fellow. citizens, the 
Blenkinsop’s utterly discreet wink and century-long traditions we both re y 
held out his hand “It was kind of No,” he concluded I do not want 
you,” he said, “‘to come and make sure vou to regard th ceremony we have 
that Mrs. Jones really is your old — organized as in any way glorifying the 
customer There are so many Joneses sank of Lower Canada. I do not want 
ibout it would be easy to make you to regard thi lovely lady 
mistake representing any achievement peculiar 
‘No mistake at all, | assure you, sir to us Mrs. Jone ind he family stand 
‘Then I trust you will join us for for all those good people of Canada 
luncheon and share in our celebration whom its chartered banl re proud 
‘With pleasure, sir —-up to a point re honored to ser 
Oh Mr. Stagg!” Jonathan Spalding As acclamation shook the room M 
called out Charley Stagg trotted over Spalding returned his Vink t Nl 
to his president Chis is Mr. Blenkin Blenkinsop 
sop of the Bank of Upper Canada, a The Jones’ visit to Montre te 
good friend of Mrs. Jones Please Sere three day ne Mr Soald icted 
that he has a place at the head table pe shar od sor ie . Hi 
Che party dissolved those invited greeted them at breakfast e tucked 
to luncheon and those not invited the children in bed at nighe He 
went their se parate ways present at eac h ceremony, even the oO 
Che meal, itself, passed off happily presentation in Seaton’s, each offici 
ind, as the last péche Melba was con photograph, each excuse for pee 
sumed, the President of the Bank of making He waved them ho 


inada rose to speak. He began 
Mrs ind het 


such well brought up children 


Lower! cS 
by 
family 


welcoming Jones 


limousine, weary relief was tinged wit! 
in an age when good manners are in whievement Careless idiots. he 
creasingly rare.”’ He then welcomed the thought. they can’t do without me 
ministerial and other dignitaries. “And — got them out of that mess He en 
we are especially gratified,’ he said, visaged with horror what might ha 
‘to have among us the representative happened if he had not been there 
of our great but friendly rival, our meet with diplom wy the challenge 
fellow institution you might say, the of Mr. Blenkinsop Generations o 
Bank of Upper Canada.” dignified service could have been swe pt 
“That’s not in the script you gave iway In a nationwide gale of coarse 
me,’ the newspaperman next to him guffaws. Yes, he mused, I must stay 
muttered to Charley Stagg. on as long as I can-—-and then, with 
“Nothing is,’ Charley managed to pleasant reminiscence, but she was 
reply. fine figure of a woman + 
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A Day in an 
Anglican Convent 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


reading of the day fifteen minutes of 
the Bible and a half hour of some other 
spiritual reading 

Most of the nuns have read the 
biography of Hannah Grier Coome, 
the widow from Belleville, Ont., who 
founded the order of St John the 
Divine in Toronto in 1884 Mrs 
Coome lived most of her married life 
in England and when she was widowed 
she decided to return to England and 
enter a convent She was persuaded 
to found a convent in Toronto instead 
The first mother house was a renovated 
stable on Robinson Street furnished 
with three beds (one novice accom- 
panied her and another was expected 
a few chairs, a table, a dishpan, some 
dishes and a coal scuttle. The Mother 
Foundress dined on her first night by 
the light of candles stuck into the 
necks of bottles 

In spite of this beginning Sister 
Hannah soon spread a_ network of 
good works over the neighborhood 

meals for the poor, a dispensary for 
the sick, Bible classes for the young 
Her work won her friends and dona 
tions Toronto Orangemen who sus 
pected her of being a Roman Catholi 
influence on Protestantism at. first 
threatened to burn down the con 
vent: they changed their minds and 
gave her the collection from their next 
meeting Horses reared at the sight of 
Sister Hannah in her black habit and 
once a man shoveling snow shook his 
fist at her dark figure as she passed and 
shouted “God is LIGHT!” 

Nuns wear black as a symbol of 
widowhood, since a spiritual marriage 
to Christ is part of the ritual of 
profession. Every nun wears a gold 
wedding band inscribed Delectus meus 
mthi et ego illi My Beloved is Mine 
ind I am His. 

In 1889 the order moved to Major 
Street in downtown Toronto More 
than sixty years later a new home was 
needed when it was found that the 
Major Street buildings didn’t conform 
to fire regulations. Che Sisters’ slim 
building fund bought their present 
Sale of the 
old convent and of some of their 


twenty-two-acre property 


acreage to home-builders raised funds 
to enlarge the home on the property 
Still needed are a chapel, an infirmary 
for the order’s many aged nuns and 
1 guest house for lay retreats This 
1utumn the nuns are appealing to the 
public for funds for these projects 

In the middle of the afternoon at 
the convent the period ot Lesser Silence 
ends and the work period resumes 

Do you suppose we could persuade 
the Sister who arranges the house 
flowers to put a bouquet on this small 
table?” a nun comments to another 
nun in the hall, delicately avoiding any 
names 

‘I did mention it to her yesterday 
the other offers apologetically 

‘I know why she doesn’t want to 
do it,” retorts the first nun It’s 
because she has to mop the hall and 
that makes something extra to move 
Well, | used to mop the hall myself 
and 7 never minded moving an extra 
piece a 

In her office across the hall the 
Mother Superior sighs sadly. ‘‘We bring 
our human nature with us when we 
become Sisters,” she observes gently 
“The devil makes it his business to be 
more active in a convent where people 
are trving to give their best to God 
Many are called, but few are chosen 

The Mother Superior of the order 
of St. John the Divine is English-born, 
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a delicate woman with beautiful eyes 


and a shy manner. She was elected 
Mother by the nuns in 1945 and 
re-elected five years later She is a 


modern nun, using airplanes to travel 
whenever the trip is urgent and _ she 
has permitted television and a movie 
in the convent on two special occasicns 

Che television was brought in for 
Coronation Day because of the religious 
nature of the ceremony, and the nuns 
were awestruck. The movie, a Tech 
nicoler short called The Power Within 
about Church of England missions, was 
shown in the convent basement 

Che Mother Superior often spends 
her afternoons interviewing women 
who want to enter the convent Her 
decision in these cases is not made 
hurriedly. No one motivated by 
grief or frustration is ever considered 
“We don’t want maladjusted, unhappy 
women,” she explains. ‘‘Much of our 
work is dealing with such problems and 
we cannot have our Sisters anything 
but normal.” 

Since complete submission is’ a 


Mother 
applies an odd test to all applicants 


requisite for i Sister, the 


A graduate nurse who wanted to be 
admitted as a nursing Sister was asked 
“If you were not permitted to be 
nurse would you be willing to wash 
dishes and do housework?” ‘Well 
answered the nurse “maybe for a 
while, but [ was hoping I could be 
nursing Sister.”” Her application was 
turned down 


Each Year, A Month Off 


‘ ‘ 


Few women, in spite of moments o 
fervent longing for a convent life during 
some domestic melee of whining chil 
dren, stained rugs, laundry hangin, 
in the rain and irritable husbands 
could tolerate the mystical selfless life 
of a professed nun 

For it is a hard life, if a tranquil 
one. The Sisters must find a place in 
their day’s tasks of cooking, washing, 
sewing, nursing 
work, gardening and cleaning, for fou 


doing social-service 


and a half hours of prayer, meditation 
ind reverent reading The twofold 
demand on their time exhausts them 
There is a constant flow of spent nuns 
coming home to the mother house for 
i rest. Every nun gets a month’s rest 


Mother decides how 
each Sister may spend it; 


each year Che 
sometime 
they are allowed to stay with their 
families: most go to the order's cott ie 
at Port Sydney on Georgian Bay, where 
they enjoy rowing their flat-bottomed 
boat and bathing in modest suits 
modern concession. 

There is a growing concern in the 
Mother Superior because a career of 
serving Christ has diminishing appeal 
in the modern world and there are not 
enough nuns in the order to maintai: 
ill the branch houses 

Three to five postulants enter the 
convent every year and only one it 
three perseveres to become a nun. ‘The 
order needs twice as many postulant 
but restless postwar life is yielding fe 
nuns. The Sisters have observed an 
other disturbing trend: More nuns are 
leaving convents now than ever befor 
in history ‘English, Eastern and 
Roman orders all over the world have 
noticed this change Sister Frances 
once observed to a_ visitor “The 
tradition of staying with things 
passing. Few people any more have 
inv real dedication to their jobs.”” The 
nuns, however, regard this as a passin 
peculiarity of the times 

The existence of a nun is perhap 
the strangest way of life for a woman 
Some nuns compare it to marriage in 
that it is a lifelong dedication; other 
compare it to dying and being reborn 
since a nun makes her will when she 
is professed and gives away all h 
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| possessions, usually to the convent 
She renounces more than her right to 
wear lipstick and gay dresses she 

} gives up her right to make her own | 
decisions, to have positive per 
sonality, to read and speak indepen 





| she is twenty-five 


| 


dently, to bear a child, to own anything 
In return she receives a tranquil feeling 


of belonging in a special sense to God 
of freedom from bickering and_ inse 
curity 

Most of the women who become 


nuns in this Anglican order come from 


iverage-income homes but a few have 


luxury and a few have 
Phree 
one of these comes from 

A nun may ike 


ifte! 


known great 


known hunger nuns are colored 
Jamak 
ws until 


not t her \ 


six months 
a postulant and three years 
Postulants must be 
the written consent of their 


Women 


inovice 
more than twenty 
one or have 
parents thirty-five are 


over 


rarely admitted 
The novices are instructed by S ster 
Barbara, the novice mistress and a 
woman of unusual grace At the end 
of the nov tiate admission into the 
| order is voted on by all the nuns i 
secret ballot sometime novice 
is refused on the advice of the convent's 
neurologist who advises the Mother 
Superior on the state of the n ‘ 
nerves He iso acts ! a eroon 
the well-being of the nun Onee he 
suggested a certain nun leave relis 
life and the other Sisters voted unan 
mously to release her from the convent 
because they felt she had hecome 
religious fanatic 
But there is no way in which a nun 
in be released from her which 
ire made to God Cherefore ne 
Mother takes great care in admitt ny 
postulants The y ire encour! ed t 
read Monica Baldwin's story of her 





iconvent I 


la p 


told ofthe ni 


experiences in 
Wall 


have 


ind they are 
left the 


avoid possible tragic 


the 


who order, in order to 


mistakes 


At five o'clock the Mother Superior 
puts her corre spondence iway in i 
steel filing cabinet surmounted by a 
crucifix and joins the nuns in the chapel 
for vespers, a song service it whict 
incense is burned. ‘This is the busiest 
time of the day for most women 

hurrying home from the office 
clean an apartment and cook a meal 
spooning cereal into a baby while the 
potatoes boil over bathing 1 collection 


of splashing children as the company 
rings the front doorbell The nuns 
raise their faces and sing Alleluia 


ually eggs 


Supper at the convent is us 


or cheese or bacon strips, with bread 
and butter, whole tomatoes and fruit 
for dessert Afterward the nuns gather 
outside on the flagstone terrace for 
the recreation period, bring ng witli 
them their mending and crochet. They 
keep a family feeling by having one 
| general conversation rather than several 


cliques, so nothing of a personal nature 
discussed The nuns exchange 
news from the 
the health of 
After 
to the chapel in the 


is ever 


branch house ~ and or 
ibsent Sisters 
recreation the Sisters go back 


gathering dusk to 


prepare their meditation for the next 
day. At nine o’clock they say the final 
office of the day. It is now dark outside 
ind the period of Greater Silence has 


begun. The nuns’ long garments whis 


per as they go into the darkened 
refectory for a biscuit and glass of 
milk They wash their glasses in the 
sink and smile and nod at one an 
other. By nine-thirty the lights in the 
cells begin to wink out Across the 


board fence that separates the convent 
grounds from the bungalows comes the 
ir door 


sound of a lawn mower, of a « 


slamming, of a woman’s voice impa 
tiently calling her children, of a teen- 
ager’s shrill giggle. Then the cells 


are dark. * 
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“Yes, Chris 


t Gave Us 


The CATHOLIC MASS” 


Perhaps vou don't fr} l 
erhaps you dont think so, or perhaps 
( never gave it a thought And pos- 


sibly you regard this age old Catholic 
Mp as mere pomp and ceremony 

But if Our Lord did institute the 
Mass, it is not vitally important to you 
o find out? If He did intend it to 


be a continuing sacrifice expressing 


- 


istian adoration, praise, contrition 
nd petition...is it not too great a 
truth to be ignored? 

Bosh!” some. will say. “Christ of- 
fered Himself on the cross once and 
for all. Nothing more is necessary.” But 
wait! Jesus clearly indicated at the Last 
Supper that more zs necessary. For after 
separately changing bread and wine into 
His Own body and blood 


the coming surrender of His life on the 


signifying 


cross ... Christ commanded the Apos- 
tles: “Do this in remembrance of me.” 

He was, obviously, instituting a con- 
tinuing sacrifice in which Christians of 
every generation might join with Him 
in the most pleasing act of worship that 
can be offered to God. In this, as in 
ther ways, the Apostles were to act as 
Christ's earthly ministers...as priests 
n the external offering of the sacrifice 
And when they followed Christ's in- 
structions, Our Lord would offer Him- 
self in sacrifice — the victim would be 
prese nt as He promised. 

This is the heart and core of the Mass, 
which has been the central act of wor- 
ship in every Catholic Church on the 
face of the earth since the time of the 
Apostles. As successors to the Apostles, 


the bishops and priests at the Mass 


SUPREME 








recite the very words Christ used at 


the Last Supper. And when this is done, 
Christ is present on the altar—offering 
Himself as He had promised, “for the 
remission of sins.” If this were not true, 
“Do this in remembrance of me” would 
be empty and meaningless words, which 
is inconceivable 

If you would like to know more about 
the Mass...why it attracts thousands 
upon thousands of people into Catholic 
churches everywhere on earth, every 
day... write today for an interesting, 
easy-to-understand pamphlet. We will 
gladly send it free and without obliga- 
tion...in a plain wrapper. And nobody 
will call on you. Write today ... ask for 
Pansphlet No. MM-6 
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trailing party happened to be the party 
in power this gave opportunity for 
all sorts of drastic measures. In D’Arcy 
McGee's riding, for example, there were 
serious riots on. the second day of 
voting 

Jallots were also unheard-of in 1867 
New Brunswick had a system which 
passed for secret voting each elector 
wrote the name of his chosen candidate 
on a piece of paper and handed it to the 
returning officer but there were none 
of the present safeguards against 
bribery, intimidation and fraud In 
the other three provinces the elector 
made his choice by simple oral declara 
tion to the returning officer 

Opposition members clamored for a 
secret ballot but Sir John A. Macdonald 
ignored them Soth simultaneous vot 
ing and the secret ballot were ‘‘un 
British,” he said. Norman Ward quotes 
another party man as giving a more 
credible and candid explanation of the 
government’s refusal 

“Elections cannot be carried on with 
out money,” this unnamed person 
said, “and under an open system of 
voting you can readily 
whether or not the voter has deceived 


ascertain 


you.” 

Bribery of voters was indeed a 
commonplace in those unregenerate 
days. One of the judges in an early 
contestation case asked a question 
which needed no answer: “‘Is_ not 
bribery the very cornerstone of party 
government?” 

In 1867, though, it was only one of 
several ways in which the election could 
be manipulated. Another was the ap 
pointment of party wheelhorses as 
election officials 

Section 42 of the British North 
America Act authorized the Macdonald 
Government to “cause writs to be 
issued by such persons, in such form, 
addressed to such Returning Officers” 
as it might think fit. It thought fit to 
appoint partisans so zealously loyal 
that some of them declared Govern 
ment candidates elected who had in fact 
been defeated; disfranchised several 
counties by objecting to their voting 
lists for technical reasons and _ rein 
stated on the voters’ list names which 
had been struck off by a judge as a 
result of judicial proceedings. At least 
one returning officer was appointed on 
condition that he refrain from running 
as a candidate 

In the Eighties, under one of the 
early election acts, Government strate 
gists made appointments of the op 
posite kind with identical motives 
Election officials were not allowed to 
vole Under the law any citizen who 
refused to serve as an election official on 
request could be fined ten pounds 
Kdward Blake the Liberal Party 
leader, complained that the Conserva 
tives deliberately appointed Liberals 
as poll clerks to disfranchise them, and 
the Liberal Party had to pay ten 
pounds apiece to get them back into 


it 


tive politic ~ 


Canada in those days was not a 
democracy and had no intention of 
becoming one. Indeed the very word 
“democracy” had the same connotation 
among solid respectable businessmen 
that the word ‘“‘socialism”’ has now 
Sir John Macdonald's correspondence, 
and his conversation as re¢ orded by his 
biographer Sir Joseph Pope bristle 
with hostile references to the “ram 
pant democracy” of the United States 
which he was determined to keep out of 
Canada 

Che franchise in Canada was limited 
to propertied men who had ‘‘a stake in 
the country ‘Al By modern st indards 
“stake” looks small 


enough to include practi illy every 


the required 


body males who owned, occupied or 
rented real property assessed at three 
hundred 
a year could vote in the cities and 
towns of Quebec and Ontario The 


dollars or worth thirty 


rules in other provinces differed only 
slightly In fact, however, even this 
rather coarse screen was enough 
exclude a large fraction of Canadian 
from the voters’ list 

Norman Ward made sample com 
putations of several counties in each of 
the four original provinces, and on the 
basis of that sample projected the 
following table for individual ridings in 
1867 

average average 


no.of popu per 
electors lation centage 
Ontario 3,164 19,184 16.5 
Quebec 2.836 17,656 16.1 
Nova Scotia 3,206 22,856 14 
N. Brunswick 2,833 18,616 15 


APPARENTLY the only thing that 
hasn’t changed very much is_ the 
political campaign. Contemporary «ac 
counts of 1867 sound very like 1953 

Sir George Ross, whose book, Getting 
Into Parliament And After, is one of 
the most amusing of our political 
memoirs, recalls the campaign of 1867 
as “a compote of Dominion and local 
issues, both very indefinite and more 
speculative than real.” 

Apparently the Macdonald Govern 
ment and its adherents had _ illusions 
of Divine Right, too Sir William 
McDougall, the ex-Liberal who had 
remained in the Macdonald cabinet 
after the breakup Of the Confederation 
coalition, argued in young George Ross 
hearing that it was a duty to the Queen 
to support this government she had 
appointed He Was speaking in the 
Ontario riding of Alexander Mackenzie 
later to be the first Liberal prime 
minister of Canada, and he went so far 
as ti uggest that Mackenzie was 
disloyal in Opposing the (Jueen s 
government 

Ross tells how Mackenzic in his 
rasping Scottish burr, replied to this 
foul imputation and laid his enemy low 

What, me disloyal? Have I not 
Loyalty to 
the Queen is a noble sentiment which 


worn the Queen’s uniform’? 


all true Liberals share, but’’ and he 
turned a baleful eye on McDougall 
‘loyalty to the Queen does not require 
a man to bow down before her mar 
servant, her maidservant, her ox 


her ass ee 
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IN MEMORY OF A MODEST GENIUS 
Trent Frayne’s article on Tom Mail fora New Canadian 

Chomson The Rebel Painter of the Just exact] } } } 
Pine Woods, July 1) is a fine tribute kkenss Poneto . Ve ee ‘SMaiteer 
to a great artist, a true picture of the July 15 wii a ie hin - oe 
friendly modest genius who was quite C i oe a ee i 
etait: ane yee ems i eR ggg mi ian’ and starts blasting other 
fortune Thomson and | shared a a ee yr 
studio throughout 1914 in the newly where does he get his egoiam a oe 
really needs is a swift kick in the pants 


completed studio building referred to 


in the article The shack in the rear 
that Thomson later occupied was there 
long before | believe it was the 


workshop of Mr. Dodington, a cabinet 


maker Thomson did a lot of repair 
work on it and 


Most of his fine 
A. Y. Jackson 


made it quite snug 


canvases were painted 


there Toronto 


@ Articles of this type have tremen 
dous educational value Frayne was 


ible to inject into his presentation the 


relentless, creative driving force in 
Thomson's personality his, coupled 
with his uncanny understanding of 


predomi 
the 


nature, is undoubtedly the 


nant factor in giving his paintings 
literally makes 


Caulfield, 


vitalitv and vigor which 
them come ilive Hi irvey 


Mount Forest, Ont 


A Poem for a Pioneer 

on ¢ harles Bruce's 
July 1 My 
bush of 
thoughts 


Congratulations 
poem The Settler 
pioneering was done in the 
north’ Saskatchewan but the 
expressed in the poem are mine as 
of many others 


in, Sask 


indeed, they must be 


Hartley Prichard 


Runcim 


Fascinating Torture 
word tor | 


Hoaxed Ihe 


cheers to writer! 


Superb” is the only 
me of The ¢ pse That 


' | 
June 1 hree 





Maclean's for such 
It will be torture 
R. Warre n Ellis, 


or Montagu and 


fascinating article 
vaiting for part two 


Woodstock, N.B. 


Callwood's Curtain Call 
hree cheers and bouquets for 
Met Cashes In In 
1). One of the 
long time, as 


June 
Callwood’s The 
June 

read in a 
“a lover of the 


Muriel Hicks, Hami 


best 


Canada 
irticles I’ve 
| happen to be classics 
espec ially opera 


ota, Man. 


Would the Judge Approve? 


1 congratulate you on your excellent 
irticle, His Clients Never Hang, by 
Max Rosenfeld (July 1 My father 
in-law was the late Judge McLean of 
Picton-— I only wish that he could have 
read it Mrs. Evan Hamilton Me 
Lean, Toronto. 
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Mack ins 
publishing it. | am 
‘anadian, Mr. Ostling 
you like it or not: if you do 
not like the English in ¢ 


for writing such tripe and 


needs another for 


in English-born ¢ 
whether 


inada you 


may go back to Scandinavia, where the 
greater majority are socialists or semi 
Communists WwW. ¢ Jeffery We 
burn Sask 


@ Algot Ostling’s att 


tify the fear of many 


itude seems to ju 
Old Canadians 
that WW ¢ ire moving too swiftly in 
Ziving our citizenship to people who 
tand the ontributior 


unders 


neither 





which has been made to ¢ nad 
descendants of the French and B I 
moneers nor wish to learn abo 

| M.D have. Ottawa 

@ ii Algot) Ostlin ‘ ! 
English why come t Commonwealt! 
country | was born H nd I 
now a Canadian « en, 8 t im 
blame my pro-English bia n my 
descent Herr 1 K | 
Detroit 


Somebody Loves Us 
Maclean's is the most interesting 
published today | ilso 


veral 


magazine 


subscribe to sé American maga 


zines in which I read the cartoons and 


irticle but | 


perhaps an occasional 
rarely miss any article in Maclean's 
No Canadian should fail to read 


ought to hy pre 


Maclean's and it 


reading for all lands 


scribed in othe 
who seek to know the Canadian mind 


Rev. Minton C. Johnston, Toronto 


Plan for the Polish Treasures 


The following sentence rom the 
Who Is Going Is Get Ihe 
McKenzie 
Some of the 
» Catholic 


irticl 
Polish Art 
Porter (July 15 
ures belonged to the Ron 
Polish noblemen and 


Treasures’ by 


treas 


Church, some to 

some to the nation seems to hold the 
obvious and fair solution to the prob- 
lem. Return the articles to the Polish 
nation the Church nd the olish 
noblemen or their legal heirs, respec 
tively That is, if the present status 


juo in Poland will guarantee the bona 


fide execution oO rocedure 


F. Scherer, Grand Forks, B.( * 
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Henninger-Brou 


* The only beer in the world 
endorsed by brewmasters 
from seven other breweries 
..- look at the BACKS 

of the labels! 
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@ New design 6-cylinder Ove ad Val 3 w-type f ISf 
engine gives lively, thrifty power ves amaz tability at allt 
@ Superbly appointed interior provide a 
tretch-out ymfort for five t é 4) m ) 
@ Seats centre-slung for luxury t ee it ¢ y 


A Demonstration is a Revelation! 
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SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 
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BURROUGHS 


ADDING MACHINE? S 


The sooner the better. Because Burroughs 
adding machines will bring new efficiency, 
new economy, to your business —eliminate the 
trial and error method of old-fashioned 
pencil-and-paper figuring. 


Burroughs adding machines are quality-built 
to last a lifetime. They provide outstanding 
performance at the touch of a finger... are 
fast, dependable profit-protectors— yours 
for just a few cents a day. * 


There's a Burroughs that’s right for your 
needs. See the Burroughs dealer or branch 
office near you. Let him show you why it costs 
less to own a Burroughs. Burroughs Adding 
Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 







wherever there's business there's 


Burroughs 





Burroughs adding machines are availableina 
wide variety of models, band or electrically 
Operated, with or without subtraction. Prices 
Start as low as $138, plus applicable taxes. 
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URING the tryouts for minor 

roles in last month’s Shake- 
spearean Festival at Stratford, 
Ont., a scene in Richard III called for 
star Alec Guinness to strike and knock 
another actor. But while 
Guinness is about five feet, ten inches 
tall, the extra was a towering six- 
feet-four and the effect was ludicrous. 
A shorter bit player was assigned 
to the and the hefty young 
man received another part. Later, 
Guinness took the tall lad aside and 
remarked apologetically, ‘I’m sorry 
about this. But one of us had to go.” 


down 


role 


A young Toronto’ businessman 
prides himself on his ability to strike 


shrewd bargains but experience has 
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taught his wife to regard his big deals 
with scepticism. One night he came 
home in glee. A large hotel that was 
going out of business had held an 
auction and he’d passed by just in 
time to snap up a two-hundred-piece 
dinner set for two dollars and fifty 


cents. 
“Two hundred pieces for two- 
fifty?” said his wife doubtfully. 
“Yes,”’ smirked the husband. ‘I 


was the only one who bid and I 
got it.” 

A week later two truckers delivered 
a large crate. The housewife, by now 
a bit excited in spite of herself, ripped 
and revealed her 


it open bargain 


‘‘dinner set’’. two hundred identical 


gravy boats. 
eee 


Although the federal election is 
over, faces are still red around Prince 
Albert, Sask. At the height of the 
campaign an advertisement in the 
Shellbrook, Sask., Chronicle publi- 
cized the fact that Conservative MP, 
John Diefenbaker, 


tea in Sturgeon Valley hall. 


attend a 
Then 
no one quite knows how it happened 


would 


the ad ended with “‘Authorized by 
Prince Albert CCF Executive.” 


eee 
After Sunday-school class at Gaetz 
Memorial United Church, in Red 


Deer, Alta., day win- 
ter, the harassed teacher herded her 


one cold last 
noisy charges into the cloakroom and 
their 
hard 


them into coats and 


After a 


helped 


tussle with 


a broken zipper, she’d just squeezed 


small boy into an under-sized 










announced, 


when he 
isn’t 


snowsuit 
‘Teacher, this my snowsuit.”’ 

Teacher grappled with the balky 
zipper again, tugged and heaved, 
peeled him out of the suit and sat 
back in triumph, when he added 
absently, “It isn’t my snowsuit but 
it’s my sister’s and it’s too small for 









her so I have to wear it.” 








The primary-school class in Regina 
was industriously cutting out maga- 
zine pictures to be pasted on a brown- 





paper wall mural when the teacher 
was called from the room. 

Before leaving she told her pupils, 
“When you've finished cutting out 
your pictures you may get down on 
the floor to paste them.”’ 

She returned a half hour later and 
found they’d carried her in- 
structions to the letter. The pictures 
were pasted securely to the floor 


out 


A Montrealer strolling down St 
Catherine Street noticed a_ well- 
dressed elderly man picking cigar 
butts from the gutter, studying them 
and occasionally slipping one in his 
pocket. He obviously not a 
tramp so the puzzled Montrealer 
offered him a fresh cigar 

The butt-picker looked startled. 

‘“‘No thanks, I don’t smoke,’ he 
said. ‘I collect the biggest butts and 
boil them. Then I sprinkle the juice 
on my roses. Beats all the commercial 


was 





insect sprays on the market!” 
eee 


man drove 


A Fort William, Ont., 
furiously to the city fire hall, sprang 
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out of the car and called frantically 


for a hose. He’d dropped a lighted 
cigarette down the back of the seat 
obligingly 


one in the upholstery, one in 


Firemen put out two 
fires 


the seat of the motorist’s trousers 


The pastor of a church in Indian 
Head, Sask., went ind 
arranged for a substitute to take over 
the 


sermon 


on vacation 


during his absence for 
temporary 
was: Satan Takes a Holiday 


Topic 


minister’s first 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. iddress Parade. c/o 
Maclean's Magazine, 481 University Ave.. Toronto. 
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Mercury Now Otlers Three 
Great New Power Features 


POWER STEERING POWER BRAKES 


[here's new pleasure, new convenience with Mercury's great new power Move 


features. New POWER BRAKES* give smoother, faster stops with half the ahead P 
ettorrz,. New POWER STEERING* does three quarters of the work. . h : 
Mercury's 4-WAY POWER SEAT*® adjusts at a touch. gives in seconds wit a 

the night position for restful driving relaxation. Couple all these power ‘ 
features with Mercury's smooth 125 Hp. engine—V-S8 as always—and you're Ms 


in for a ride you'll always remember. Before you buy any new car, see your 
Mercury Deales “Road Test’? Mercury pr--evncpili nanimastaidtraanatigagttatt 





4-WAY POWER SEAT 


: RY \-8 as always 
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